


















































































New SAFETY STuTZ 
Sport (cabriolet 


5-PASSENGER INTERIOR 
French Italian Type 


BY—FLEET WOOD 


This exquisitely modeled Sport Cabriolet is 
the very latest type Town Car. It will be 
extensively used in New York, Paris and 
London this season. 








STUTZ NEW YORK COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Broadway at 60th Street F actory Branch Phone Columbus 7070 
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Crusading for Chir— 


iscovered! A gown with the captivating feel- 


D 
ng or heraldry Raleatuemeltian)@onleenecase gold 
ind silver metal cloth on black chiffon. 

Created exclusively for B. Aleman & Co. by 
bY weletin Gr tauaccMmVElelcmcemisleihuleltrlmslce( sents mails 


Dressmaking Salon, Third I eee 


on 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Throw away your sitaileesial 


WILDROOT 


ends DANDRUFF 


eet be frank about dandruff. It needs treat- 
ment on the spot where the trouble starts— 
at the hair roots. For dandruff is often caused 
by germs lodged in your scalp. Don’t dilly-dally 
witha whisk-broomorunproven treatments,when 
the simple Wildroot method is so sure and safe. 


In good barber shops where men (and women, 
too) come in with dandruff, and go out without 
it—Wildroot is the treatment used. Wildroot ki//s 
the bacteria andremoves the dandruff at one time. 


When you first apply Wildroot, the accumu- 
lated dandruff loosens up, and is temporarily 
more apparent, but soon disappears under regu- 
lar treatment. This shows how quickly Wildroot 
works. Get some Wildroot at your druggist’s o 
barber shop today. 4nd stop brushing dandruff! 
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IMPORTANT NOTE 


It isincorrect to suppose 
that Wildroot grows hair. 
Only a healthy scalp can 
grow hair, Wildroot re- 
moves the very unhealthy 
condition of dandruff, 
and thus prevents the loss 
of hair that is sure to 
follow dandruff. 

WILDROOT CO.,INC 

BUFFALO,N Y. 
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68, Avenue Oe Champo - Clyrées Paris 


578, Madison Avenue, New York 






































A GOOD LOUD COUGH 
IF PERSISTED IN LONG ENOUGH WILL GENERALLY 
ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF THE SALES FORCE TO 
YOUR PRESENCE. BUT IF YOU HAVE A LONG SHOP- 
PING LIST YOUR THROAT IS APT TO GET PRETTY RAW. 
AT MCCREERY'S YOU FIND THE KIND OF QUICK 
AND ATTENTIVE SERVICE THAT MAKES COUGHING 
UNNECESSARY , AND THAT SENDS YOU HOME 
WITH YOUR LARYNX FUNCTIONING AT NORMAL 


JAS. MCGREERY & CO., FIFTH AVENUE & 3418 


STREET ,NEW YORK, 








GLUYAS 
WILLIAMS 


























IF You 
Are Both 


Intelligent 


and Stage- Struck! 


HEN we know you will be among 

our subscribers before the theatrical 

season is much older. Because Theatre 
Arts Monthly gives you the key to all the 
fine points of the theatre and doubles your 
enjoyment of any play. 


It does three things for the theatre 
Jover. It tells him far in advance of all 
new developments, here and abroad—a 
prophecy; it gives him a lively discussion 
of everything going on to-day—a cur- 
rent comment; and it keeps before him 
the best in the theatre’s past—a living 
record. 
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On its editorial board are such men as 
Stark Young, Kenneth Macgowan and 
Ashley Dukes. Its contributors include the 
greatest authorities in the world-theatre 
to-day. Its extraordinarily fine illustrations 
cast over the entire magazine the glamor 
that is the theatre. And its subscription 
price is only $4.00 a year! 


Of course, the one way to know what you really 
think about the magazine is to see it. We'll send 
you a copy in exchange for the coupon strip below 
—which is fair all ’round, isn’t it? 


THEATRE ARTS 


MONTHLY 








—_—— 








RIMM eS ON Awa 


Please send me one copy, without charge, 
of Theatre Arts Monthly. 


0 a 
Address _ - 


City State 
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The Book-of-the-Month 
Club enables you to make 
sure that you actually ob- 
tain and read outstanding 
books that otherwise you 


muy miss. 


Handed to you by the postman — 


HEYWOOD BROUN 








Wo. ALLEN WHITE 


probably heard about the Book-of-the- 

Month Club. Many of the most prom- 
inent people in the country have already 
subscribed to its service. Wherever books 
are talked about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, the sim- 
ple idea behind it seems to be misunder- 
stood. 


There are hundreds of thousands of intel- 
ligent people in this country who are really 
anxious to keep abreast of outstanding new 
books, as they appear. But the average 
person fails to read most of these important 
books. He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and buy 
them. How often has this happened to you? 
“I certainly want to read that book!’’ you 
say to yourself, when you see a review or 
hear a book praised highly, by someone 
whose taste you respect. But, in most cases, 
you never “get around to it.” 


[' you are a bookish person, you have 


It is to meet this situation, chiefly, that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club was organized. 
It takes cognizance of the procrastination 
that forever causes you to miss the best 
books; each month, without effort on your part, 
you will receive the outstanding new book pub- 
lished that month—just as you receive a maga- 
zine—by mail! 


How is the “ outstanding’ book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure it is a 
book that you would care to purchase any- 
way? In order to obtain a completely un- 
biassed selection, the Book-of-the-Month 
Club has asked a group of well-known critics, 
whose judgment as to books and whose 
catholicity of taste have long been known to 
the public, to act as a Selecting Committee. 
They are: Henry Seidel Canby, Chairman; 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Chris- 
topher Morley and William Allen White. 


These individuals have no business con- 
nection with the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They were simply requested to function as 
judges, for the benefit of our subscribers, 
and they agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are presented to 


the hest new hook each month / 


them. From these, by a system of voting, 
they choose what they consider to be the 
most outstanding and readable book each 
month, and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may concede 
that a book selected by such a committee is 
likely to be one that you would not care to 
miss reading. But you may disagree with 
their choice in any one month. If so, you may 
exchange the book you receive for any one of 
a number of other books which the Committee 
simultaneously recommends. Thus, your 
choice among current books is no more limit- 
ed than if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do obtain 
and do read the books you want to read. 
This you won't do, in most cases, if you rely 
upon your present haphazard methods of 
book-buying. 


The cost of this service is—nothing. The 
cost of the books is, in every case, the pub- 
lishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, and wish 
to know more about it, send for our pros- 
pectus, in which the simple details of the 
plan are completely outlined. Your request 
will involve you in no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive special privileges as 
a “charter subscriber,”’ which it will not be 
possible to offer later. 


| BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. INC. | 
| 218 West 40th St., Dept. [4-1 | 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus | 

outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 

Plan of Reading. This request involves me in | 
| no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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A Pair of 
Aces--- 


gives us a good reason 
for bidding for your 
patronage. 


Aces!—that is the way 
we feel about the Im- 
proved Packard Six 
and Eight. 


Here is the reason. 
Today’s Improved 
Packard Six will out 
perform in traffic and 
in speed any stock car 
ever built with one ex- 
ception. 


That exception is to- 
day’s Packard Eight— 
Boss of the Road. 


If this is news to you— 
you have a pleasant 
surprise awaiting you. 


Let us give you a 
demonstration in one 
of these great cars. 
We shal! be more than 
repaid in seeing you 
get your thrill and in 
the story you will tell 
your friends. 


Just one more thing— 
the price. It hasn’t 
been raised! You can 
have the Improved six 
five passenger sedan 
delivered for $2781.00 
fully equipped. 


To-day, is the best 
day in the year to be- 
come convinced of 
Packard superiority. 


ows 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


of NEW YORK 
Packard Buil 
Broadway at 61st Street 


1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 
247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 


St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 


650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, September 24, to 
Friday, October 1, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Indelicacies be- 
fore an indelicate Chinese background. With 
Florence Reed. 46TH Street, 46, W. of 
Bway. 


THE GHOST TRAIN—Wandering railroads, 
bootleggers, and excitement in the Maine 
woods. Extince, 42, W. of Bway. 


LULU BELLE—The career of a Harlem harlot 
from the gutter to the grave. With Eenore 
Ulric and Henry Hull. Betrasco, 44, E. 
of Bway. 


THE DONOVAN AFFAIR—Owen Davis deals 
with a murder and its attendant details. 
Futton, 46, W. of B’way. 


NUMBER 7—A good mystery play with a mur- 
der and all that follows such things. See 
daily papers for theatre. 


BROADWAY—An excellent study of the activ- 
ities of the street from which it derives 
its name. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—Helen 
Hayes filling Maude Adams’ place very 
capably in Barrie’s pleasant play. Biyou, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


AT MRS. BEAM’S—The placidity of a board- 
into difficulties by his ambitious wife. 
Guitp, 52, W. of Bway. 


IF I WAS RICH—Of a shipping clerk driven 
into difficulties by his ambitious wife. 
MANSFIELD, 47, W. of B’way. 


LOOSE ANKLES—One rough and amusing act 
among gigolos. The rest is a trifle dull. 
Bittmore, 47, W. of B’way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—Bawdy, raucous, and 
amusing. Don’t go if you are easily of- 
fended. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 


THE HOME TOWNERS—George M. Cohan 
tells of a marriage nearly blighted by the 


suspicions of a small-town mind. Hupson, 


44, E. of B’way. 


2 GIRLS WANTED—A pleasant unpretentious 
story nicely played. Written by Gladys 
Unger. Littie, 44, W. of Bway. 


WITH MUSIC 


AMERICANA—J. P. McEvoy takes a satiric 
view of the American scene. Betmont, 


48, E. of B’way. 


SUNNY—Marilyn Miller in a mammoth musi- 
cal mélange. Also present is Jack Donahue. 
New AmsterpaM, 42, W. of B’way. 


SCANDALS—A lot of stars in a very good 
revue. Apotio, 42, W. of B’way. 


THE VAGABOND KING—A well acted and 
well staged operetta based on the life of 
Francois Villon. Casino, B’way at 39. 


A NIGHT IN PARIS—The Gertrude Hoff- 
mann Girls showing what Paris is supposed 
to be. 447TuH Street, 44, W. of Bway. 


THE GIRL FRIEND—A small and pleasant 


musical comedy. Music and lyrics by 
Rodgers and Hart. VANpeERBILT, 48, E. of 
B’ way. 


GARRICK GAIETIES—The Junior Guild 
making fun of almost everything. Garrick, 
35, E. of B’way. 

QUEEN HIGH—An average musical comedy, 
but with Luella Gear. Which means that it 
will entertain you more than otherwise. 
Ampassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 


IOLANTHE—A Gilbert and Sullivan revival 
that you should not miss. Prymoutn, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


THE SHELF—A comedy by Dorrance Davis, 
with Frances Starr and others. Morosco, 
45, W. of B’way. Mon., Sept. 27. 


THE PRISONER—A melodrama founded on 
on Maupassant’s “Boule de Suif.” With 
Lowell Sherman and. Ann Harding. For- 
rEsT, 49, W. of B’way. Mon., Sept. 27. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES—The 
dramatization of Anita Loos’s book finally 
comes from Chicago. With June Walker. 
Times Square, 42, W. of B’way. Tues., 
Sept. 28. 
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ABOUT. TOWN 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


THE CAPTIVE—The French play “La Prison- 
niére” arrives to shock us. With Helen 
Menken. Empire, B’way at 40. Wed., 
Sept. 29. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because of 


frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 
Boys singing dozens of songs toward the 


gleaming shirt fronts and shimmering chif- 
fons of Everybody Who Is in Town. 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—A nice 
place to dance and dine. With Larry Siry 


orchestra. 


COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—A comedy orchestra, 
? good floor, low couvert, and the informal 


spirit of the Village. 


SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave—An orchestra that 
“does that thing” and rowdy atmosphere in 
Harlem’s swellest night club. 


BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The best of the village. 
A midnight revue and Peewee Byer’s or- 


chestra. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEAU GESTE—The tale of the Geste brothers 
and their adventures well filmed. With 
Ronald Colman and Noah Beery. Crt- 


TERION, B’way at 44. 


THE SCARLET LETTER—With a splendid 
performance by Lillian Gish as Hester 
Prynne. CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 


THE BIG PARADE—John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée in a splendid and exciting picture 
of the war. Astor, B’way at 45. 


BEN-HUR—A small bit of the story and a great 
deal of the chariot race and the galley fight. 
Empassy, B’way at 47. 


THE STRONG MAN—Harry Langdon amid 
some very funny scenes in an _ uneven 
comedy. Cameo, 42, W. of B’way. 


SUBWAY SADIE—Some entertaining moments 
in an ordinary movie. Moss’s Broapway, 


B’way at 41, week of Sept. 27. 





ART 


EVERGOOD—Duwupensine, 45 W. 44. Young 
Englishman, discovered by this dealer, shows 


at twenty-four a promise of something. 


MODERNS 
Madison. 


Spencer, with some new examples. 


PREFERRED —Daniets, 600 
Dickinson, Demuth, Kunioshi, 


NATIVE CONTEMPORARIES—New Art 
Circre, 35 W. 57. A fine showing of some 
of the best young painters in this country. 


NEW AMERICANS—Wevue Ga teries, 794 
Lexington. Canade, Ganso, Peggy Bacon, 
and a host of others with some new 
canvases. 


LOAN COLLECTION—MetropotiTan Muse- 
um, 84 and § Ave. Some French moderns 
not ordinarily to be seen at this gallery; 
also our critics’ idea of what’s best to see 
in a short trip. 


MUSIC 


SAN CARLO OPERA—CeEntTurRY THEATRE, 
Cent. Pk. W. and 62. The third week of 
this company’s repertoire. Performances 

nightly with Sat. matinees. See daily 


papers for the program. 
SPORTS 


TURF—Aguvuepuct, N.Y. Queens County Jockey 

Club Autumn Meeting. Last day, Wed., 
Sept. 29. Daily at 2:30 p.m. Trains on 
Long Island R.R. 
Jamaica, L.I. Queens County Jockey Club 
Autumn Meeting. Starts Thurs., Sept. 30. 
Daily at 2:30 p.m. Trains on Long Island 
R.R. 


POLO—MeEapow Broox C.ius, Westbury, L.I. 
Finals of Waterbury Cup play, Sat., Sept. 
25. Game at 3:30 p.m. Special train on 
Long Island R.R. 


FOOTBALL—Baxker Fie tp, 218 St. and B’way. 
Columbia vs. Vermont at 3:00 p.m. on Sat., 
Sept. 25. Take B’way-7 Ave. subway to 
215 St. station. 


BASEBALL—Ar Poto Grounps, N.Y. vs. St. 
Louis, Sat., Sept. 25; N.Y. vs. Philadel- 
phia, Sun., Sept. 26. Last games of season. 
Play at 3:00 p.m. 
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For Madame and 
—Mademokselle 


AND Now Suzy 
MAKES A BERET 


PERFECT IN LINE 
AND DRAPING 


25.7 


Draped by our skillful 
milliners in silk velvet 
—black and all the 
Paris autumn shades— 
with silk cord trimmings. — 


THE MILLINERY SHOP 
Second Floor 
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Stymied 


HERE can be no greater sat- 

isfaction in the selection of golf 
shoes than to find the entire range 
available at one spot. 

This store has “laid a stymie” 
in golf shoes. For variety and 
quality, the selection is believed to 
be unequalled elsewhere in the 
world, 


In the production of each shoe 
consideration has been given to 
comfort and firmness of footing, as 
well as to excellence of material, 
workmanship and appearance. 


“Sport Measured by the Foot,” “Brogues and 
Bunkers” and “Boots and Saddles”—interesting 
booklets on sport shoes, mailed on request. 


ABERCROMBIES ICH CO: 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


MADISON AVE. FORTY-FIFTH ST, NEW YORK 
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Chassis 1-Bs' is 12 years old—and 
looks and acts like a 1926 motor-car 


*Inspectors visit every Rolls-Royce chassis frequently during its entire life 
This advertisement is based upon detailed records kept at the Springfield works 























Up in the go's on Park Avenue you can see 
this Rolls-Royce standing in front of the 
owner’s door. Note the proportions of 
the bonnet, the contour of the ne vee the 
coach work. Then remember that chassis 
1-Bss was bought in 1914, twelve years ago. 
What would your 1914 motor-car look 
like now? In fact, hasn't it probably been 
broken up for scrap long ago? 


Yet this 12-year-old Rolls-Royce is now 
serving its present owner as perfectly as it 
served the original owner. No major 
repairs have ever been made. The 3-year 

uarantee was never called in question. 

Sach minor matters as brake adjustments 
and oiling have been the only mechanical 
attention necessary. Our records show 
that only once in twelve years has this 
Rolls-Royce been completely examined, 
part by part, at the factory. Rolls-Royce 
advised this precaution—as they do on 
all cars after ten years of use—to insure 
perfect mechanical performance for the 
next ten years. 


When the owner motors with friends to 
Southampton, do his guests realize that 
they are riding in a car almost three times 
as old as the average life of other motor- 
cars? Judging by the supreme comfort in 
which they ride, mo. Judging by the un- 
racked, vibrationless scent at whick they 
travel—an average speed of 35 miles per 
hour—no. 

In fact, the speedometer registers some 
50,000 miles. ‘But that is the second 
fifty thousand, sir,’ explains the chauffeur 
when passengers ask. 


The amazement of the casual passenger 
that this Rolls-Royce is more than two or 
three years old is proof to the owner that 
here at last is a motor-car of high invest- 
ment value. Can you say as ph for your 
motor-car? Would you like to drive or 
ride in a Rolls-Royce? A 10o-mile trial trip 
will be gladly arranged to suit your conve- 
nience over any roads you care to choose. 
Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. Branches in principal cities. 
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PERSONALITY PERFUMES 

MADE IN PARIS EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR THIS SHOP 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ ST. NEW YORK 
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Notes and Comment 


WO great authors were unusu- 

ally active last week. Rudyard 
Kipling produced a poem which 

was printed on the front page of the 
Times, and which read as if it were 
a poem written by a press agent for 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., while A. 
Conan Doyle published in Liberty a 
“Sherlock Holmes” story which opened 
with a lump of negro dialect so bad 
as to be a scream. ‘These authors have 





our sympathy in their brave struggle 
to continue great though famous. 


WE CANNOT help congratulat- 
ing Mr. John Wanamaker on 
having got out an Apartment Rental 
Guide covering the Washington 
Square, Greenwich Village, Chelsea, 
and Gramercy Park districts. The 
fact that Mr. Wanamaker is doing 
this in order to advertise his store does 
not make his service any the less en- 
dearing. Vacant apartments are listed 
according to both location and price, 
and we believe that, were we thinking 
of moving, we would honor Mr. 
Wanamaker by using his pretty book- 
let. Unfortunately for the big store, 
however, we are going to stay where 
we are, 


ARTICULARLY dire are the 
equinoctial storms that sweep the 
open-air back gardens of Greenwich 
Village tea rooms at this season. Noth- 
ing is quite so wet, quite so disinte- 
grated, as a minor poet eating Salisbury 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


steak in a heavy rain. Very, very hun- 
gry minor poets, we are told, have been 
known to quit the garden at the first 
downpour, take a table inside, and try 


SIS / Z a/, 









to look like a newly arrived guest, in 
hope the waitress will start in with 
soup again. 


N ORDER that The Public may 

not be confused during the painful 
adjustments of back-to-normalcy after 
saving daylight all summer, we wish 
to add our word of warning to that 
of the time tables and other literature 
on the subject. On Sunday, or pref- 
erably Monday, an extra hour of 
sleep may be had by all—that hour 
which was unaccountably lost last 
spring. For at least one, we must con- 
fess that we have saved no daylight 
whatever during all these months. 
There are always, however, the thrifty 
few, and doubtless there is a lot of 
daylight stored away, at four per cent, 
in various banks about town for the 
sundry rainy days that will soon be up- 
on us. And we shall doubtless have 
to be one of the borrowers at six or 
eight per cent by January. 


HERE may be something sound 

in the agitation to prohibit the 
throwing of paper out of the windows 
at celebrities, but we disagree. We 
can’t see why the people of this city 
haven’t the right to throw waste paper 
at whoever they think deserves it. 
Some assert that it is all right to act 
thus toward Trudy, but that it would 
never do for the Queen of Rumania. 





This is piffe. As a matter of fact 
America has no greater honor to give 
than the Salute of the Wastebasket. 
The key to the city is a formal and 
an empty honor. The Salute of the 
Wastebasket is a very real tribute. If 
the coming Queen does not recognize 
this she is not so intelligent as her pic- 
tures in advertisements make her out 
to be. 


URTHERMORE, the custom of 
throwing paper deserves perpetua- 
tion because it is about the only spon- 





taneous expression of emotion in which 
we sad and inhibited inhabitants of 
this town dare indulge. The cop is 
always on the corner waiting to arrest 
any one who forms a crowd. We 
are afraid to sing, dance, drink, make 
merry, or make love in the streets we 
own. Let us at least throw paper at 
princes. 


On with the Ball 


ITH the fall influx of travelers 

and its consequent hotel rush, 

a recent bridegroom has related his 
most disconcerting experience. Re- 
turning to the city with his wife, he 
betook himself to one of New York’s 
largest and most fashionable hotels. 
He had wired for accommodations. 
To the young man’s discomfiture 
the hotel management had failed to 
receive his wire. No room would be 
available until morning. Meanwhile, 
it being already midnight, the tired 
travelers insisted emphatically that 
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the hotel provide temporary quarters. 

“We have only the ballroom,” ex- 
plained a desperate clerk, “but a bed 
could be put up there.” 

Twenty minutes later husband and 
wife entered the ballroom. There in 
the very middle of the floor, just be- 
neath the magnificent and brilliantly 
lighted crystal chandelier had been 
placed a bed. Feeling about as se- 
cluded as they would have felt in the 
middle of Times Square, the unhappy 
pair forthwith donned their raiments 
de nuit. “Now, dear,” suggested the 
wife, “put out the light.” 

Whereupon began a fruitless search 
for the button to extinguish the crys- 
tal chandelier. Sallying pajama-clad 
into the hall, the frantic husband 
hailed a passing waiter. Would he 
put out the light? “Sorry, sir,” ex- 
plained the waiter, “but the same 
switch controls your chandelier and 
the one in the banquet hall next door. 
And it just happens there’s a stag din- 
ner on there tonight.” 

Miserably, in floods of brightest 
light, husband and wife climbed into 
bed, after first opening the great 
French window to let in some air. 
This last move, however, proved most 
unfortunate, for the sudden fierce 
draught from outdoors blew open the 
wide doors into the adjoining banquet 
hall, thus revealing to the latter’s some 
fifty merry stags a wild-eyed young 
couple brilliantly illuminated in their 
bed in the middle of a ballroom. 


GENTLEMAN was describing 

one of those very modern young 
ladies whose habit it is to adjust 
their garters in public, display- 
ing the while an engaging glimpse 
of their undies. “Ah,” murmured 
Mr. David H. Wallace, “Sher men- 
tionables.” 


Buzz-Buzz 


HERE are always plenty of 

things which need explaining by 
the telephone company, and of late 
the buzz-buzz and the soft voice of 
one operator calling “Right!” to her 
mate when you give a number has been 
one of them. 

The telephone official who ex- 
plained the phenomenon to us prefaced 
his remarks with the cheering news 
that no one outside the telephone com- 
pany could understand it. We pass 
this news on for what it is worth. 


In the old days of last spring, when 
a Bryant (or any other non-dial) oper- 
ator was asked for Rector (or any 
other non-dial) number, she pressed a 
button which buzzed in the Rector’s 
ear. The Rector then spoke to her 
and told her which lines were open 
between the exchanges. The Bryant 
then connected her party with the Rec- 
tor, who completed the call. This is 
simple to understand but was clumsy 
in operation and was discarded. 

What happens now beggars descrip- 
tion. Lucidly, the buzz-buzz is the 
cry of the automatic machine connect- 
ing Bryant and Rector without the 
preliminary conversation we outlined 
above. The “Right!” is the cry of 
the Rector assuring the Bryant that she 
is on hand and that all is set for the 
giving of the number. In short, Bry- 
ant, instead of having to ask Rector 
which line to use, now puts in a plug, 
hears the cry of “Right!” and gives 
her number, the selection of lines be- 
ing automatic. 


Smoker’s Seat 


N THIS day it sounds incredible, 
but in Helen Woodward’s book, 
“Through Many Windows,” is a 


story of a famous woman author who 





was engaged as editor-in-chief of one 
of the largest women’s magazines, but 
who held the job only about ten min- 
utes because she insisted that she 
couldn’t work without smoking ciga- 
rettes, and because her predecessor, one 
of the owners of the magazine, could 
not allow such a pernicious practice in 
the editorial sanctum. Miss Wood- 
ward tells the story anonymously, but 
it seems that the author in question is 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, the magazine 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and the for- 
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mer editor Mr. Edward Bok. So near, 
apparently, did Mrs. Rinehart come 
to being an editor and giving up her 
writing. 

We recall that as recently as ten 
years ago a lady of our acquaintance 
was told by the headwaiter that she 
could not smoke in the dining room— 
a quaint bit of history. 


Hit 

HE USUAL romantic tale at- 

taches to the adventures of 
“Broadway” before it became, quite 
suddenly and unheralded, this season’s 
first “smash.” Its original author, 
Philip Dunning, bumming around in 
cabarets, on the Coast, here in town, 
had sent it on the conventional rounds 
of producers and brokers. Several 
managers are said to have had a chance 
at it, the Shuberts included; and even 
Jed Harris, the man who has finally 
produced it, was offered the manu- 
script a year ago but neglected an 
opportunity to read it. 

When it reappeared in a bunch of 
manuscripts sent him from a _ play 
broker recently, he glanced at it cas- 
ually, caught the line toward the bot- 
tom of the first page of manuscript, 
“Enter waiter with a funny walk,” 
and promptly put it on the bottom 
of the pile. However, he eventually 
did read it again and decided to per- 
suade the budding playwright to col- 
laborate with a more experienced tech- 
nician. Dunning agreed, which ex- 
plains George Abbott’s name on the 
bill. 

Meantime Dunning has become 
stage manager of “Sunny” and divides 
his time between being excited over 
his sudden success as a playwright and 
being worried over a new girl of 
doubtful value in the cast of the musi- 
cal comedy. 

Incidentally, Abbott, his collabora- 
tor, is also said to have had a hand in 
the making of another Broadway hit 
with a romantic history, “Is Zat So?” 
which, it is rumored, was kept in a 
top drawer of a bureau for three years 
until the horoscope of its authors 
showed the stars to be propitiously dis- 
posed toward its production. 


MONG THE ARCHAIC signs 
on the island are those which an- 
nounce: “Public Hack Stand.” They 
would probably be Greek to the young- 
er generation were it not for the sub- 
captions: “Two Cabs (Horse) and 
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THE BALDHEADED GENTLEMAN, THE HAIR-RAISING 


THRILLER, AND THE 


Two Taxicabs.” And there, in front 
of these signs, stand two taxicabs but 
no horse cabs. And yet, four taxis 
are not allowed—so far. 


Further Report 


OW that more than just a few 

New Yorkers have been at the 
Sesquicentennial, what with the lure 
of the Dempsey-Tunney fight, our re- 
port is more complete than it has been 
for some months. It appears that the 
exposition is at last in full operation, 
albeit feebly. Almost everything is 
finally the way it was supposed to be 
in June, except for the Tower of 
Light, which is nothing but a steel 
structure with a searchlight on the 
top, a la Eiffel Tower, although it 


CONSCIENTIOUS WIG 


was intended to be properly clad in 
plaster and ornateness. A few foreign 
governments, a great many industrial 
concerns, Pennsylvania, and the Unit- 
ed States have things on display. At 
night the buildings are lighted with 
red, pink, and blue lights—and the re- 
sult is not as painful as it sounds. 

The Pittsburgh building is the most 
amusing to those who are interested in 
modern tendencies in architecture. 
Despite the fact that it looks like a 
prop in a German movie, it is the only 
thing which smacks of solid American 
1926 stuff. It is a blessed relief from 
the imitation Italian campaniles and 
Greek temples. 

Except during the last days of fight 
excitement, the attendance has been 
small and most of the attractions on 
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the “Gladway” have seemed empty, 
idle, and sad. But there is a terrifying 
roller coaster doing a fairly good busi- 
ness because of its super-thrill of a 
simultaneous precipitous descent and 
hairpin curve. People will pay to risk 
their lives. At the far end of the 
fair where very few visitors penetrate, 
the hot-dog sellers and amusement 
runners begin barking all along the 
line as soon as a single customer heaves 
in sight. 

Just what will eventually be done 
with the exposition, no one seems to 
know. The Philadelphia Rapid Tran- 
sit Company may take it over. It may 
be run by the present organization for 
another year, although it is about three 
million dollars in debt. The city has 
reached its borrowing limit and the 
only way of helping is to divert money 
now held for subway construction. 

An example of the hard luck which 
has pursued its progress is cited in the 
magnificent pageant which was count- 
ed upon as an important feature, but 
which fell through. The spectacle 
was heavily insured against rain—if 
it rained before eight o’clock in the 
evening. It happened that it rained al- 
most every time the pageant was 
scheduled, but always after eight, 
so that no insurance could be col- 
lected. 


Testimonial 
A TOUCHING tribute to the tab- 


loids has come to our attention 
in the form of a confession on the 
part of an amateur musician who was 
unable to find among his acquaintances 
any who were interested in music be- 
yond jazz. Through the Lonely 
Hearts column in the Graphic he has 
found congenial companions, and now 
he never attends a classical concert 
alone. The next thing we hope to 
learn is that some zealous soul who has 
been able to pass ten consecutive exam- 
inations on “Are You a New Yorker?” 
with an average of 100 per cent, has 
found from the lonesome hearts col- 
umn an equally adept man about town 
and that together they will retire to 
Chicago and conquer another world. 


Post-Mortem 


FAINT echo from last week’s 
Radio Show has come to us from 
a fan who has always been loud in his 
insistence that every home should have 
a set and that there is always at least 
one thing on the air each evening 
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worth listening to. It was the night 
of the Radio Industries Banquet and 
our friend was trying to tune in on 
something more diverting than a lec- 
ture by Vice President Dawes on the 
subject of reforming the Senate Rules. 
He had forgotten that on this epochal 
evening some forty broadcasting sta- 
ticns, including all that his own re- 
ceiving set normally reached, were in 
one gigantic hook-up. He had worked 
hic dials all the way from WEAF’s 
number down practically to zero be- 
fore he collapsed, a forlorn little heap, 
among the A-batteries. 


Tour de Luxe 


AVING suddenly realized that 
he had not been West for fif- 
teen years, Otto Kahn is off on an off- 
season tour and this time is making it 
as thorough as his undivided attention, 
two months of his time, and a sched- 
uled itinerary in two private cars can 
make it. He has already reached the 
Pacific Coast by way of Toronto, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Salt Lake City, and 
Glacier National Park, and after an- 
other week or so on the Coast will go 
to the Grand Canyon, dip down into 
Mexico and return toward the end of 
October through Texas, Omaha, and 
St. Louis—a total of 11,708 miles. 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, his son, is also 
enjoying a brief vacation on the Coast 
rather unexpectedly. He told his moth- 
er he couldn’t take any time off be- 
cause he had his band members under 
contract and it was his obligation to 
keep them working in order to pay 
salaries. But Mrs. Kahn was not 
fazed. She is paying the musicians 
their full salaries—$11,000, it is said 


—while Roger loafs for six weeks. 


HIS apparently indicates that the 
swimming season is over, since 
the Kahns have deserted the new pool 
in their Long Island home. It seems 
that the vapor which arises from this 
swimming pool is distressingly like the 
vapor which arises from other swim- 
ming pools, condensing especially on 
side walls of the stair well and form- 
ing muddy and unpleasant effects. 
Accordingly architects were called 
upon to remedy the situation, and the 
result was that a young artist named 
Austin Purves was commissioned to 
decorate the walls of the stair well 
with paintings on glass. 
After some months of labor on the 
part of Mr. Purves, the descent into 
Mr. Kahn’s pool is a descent to the 


bottom of the sea. Multitudes of gor- 
geous black, gold, silver, and blue 
fish, surrounded by a suitable coral and 
seaweed background, are grouped on 
the painted glass panels. As one de- 
scends the stair well, the water gets 
bluer and the types of fish change. 
Aided by Dr. Beebe and the living 
models in the Aquarium, Mr. Purves 
carefully relegated each fish to its 
proper level and habitat. The conger 
eels, for instance, are near the top, 
while the pompanos are swooping 
about near the door of the pool. 

A tender bit of piscatorial domesti- 
city is pictured among the eels, inci- 
dentally, one of which is having its 
teeth cleaned by a four-eyes, a little 
dental fish that devotes its life to 
cleaning the mouths and teeth of larg- 
er fish. As the paintings are done on 
glass plates a few inches from the 
wall, they are astonishingly lifelike 
and the condensed vapor merely adds 
tc the realistic effect. “Thus does art 
triumph over nature. 


Dumb Waiter 


LL who have eaten in restaurants 

will be interested in an occurence 
in a private dining room at one of our 
more elegant hostelries. The host at 
a small dinner party was annoyed with 
the service, which finally reached the 
limit of his endurance. Damning the 
waiters, the kitchen, the management, 
the hotel, he swept the china and glass- 
ware and silver all into one glittering 
mass in the center of the table, then 
gathered them, with a loud clatter, 
into the virgin damask tablecloth, 
and hurled the bun- 
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dle magnificently down the service 
elevator. 


Photographic 
Matus MAGAZINE, so the 


story goes, after exhausting the 
supply of ladies from history for its 
covers and after long conferences, de- 
cided on a serics depicting the most 
beautiful girl from each of the larger 
women’s colleges. The idea was 
heralded as a brilliant solution, and to 
grease the wheels each of the chosen 
beauties was to be brought to New 
York at the magazine’s expense to sit 
for the portrait and to be presented 
later with the original painting. 

Everything went smoothly in prep- 
aration; finally Bryn Mawr was se- 
lected as the first college to be repre- 
sented. A name and telephone number 
were given to Neysa McMein, the 
artist, who was asked to call her first 
model for an appointment to save time. 

“You might tell her,” suggested 
the editor, “that you have seen her 
photograph.” 

Miss McMein was tuct itself and 
managed the arrangement with ease. 
“But,” said the chosen lady, “where 
on earth did you see my photograph? 
I haven’t had one taken since 1900 
when I graduated from college!” 

Just what happened that switched 
the names and phone numbers of 
Bryn Mawr’s loveliest undergraduate 
and one of its alumni officials, has not 
yet been revealed, but the plans which 
took weeks to perfect, have now been 
abandoned and the new cover series 
wili instead depict New York’s cutest 

babies from the 
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largest apartment houses—beginning 
with the artist’s own. 


Excelsior 


EFORE all the new buildings on 
Fifth Avenue are completed, we 
should like to call attention again to 
this matter of apexes. It is sad, as 
we remarked last winter, that the 
volden cockerel on the Heckscher 
Building should be overshadowed by 
higher and less arrogantly surmount- 
ed structures. Now we learn that 
new plans have been filed for five 
more buildings on the Avenue, more 
than twenty-two stories high, two of 
them to rise more than thirty-two 
stories and none of them with specifi- 
cations mentioning a frivolous roof. 
It seems only fair that a silver penguin 
or at most a brass sparrow should sur- 
mount at least one of these, in order to 
preserve the gay aspect of the street. 
A gentleman has supplied us with 
astonishing statistics. Plans have been 
definitely filed, he says, for fifteen 
new buildings on the Avenue since the 
first of the year, half of them to be 
business offices and half apartments. 
It appears that half a dozen more are 
“reported.” The nineteen in course 
of construction include the already 
well known landmarks, the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, the French, Aeolian, 
and Delmonico buildings, Waverly 
Apartments, Academy of Medicine, 
and the Synagogue, all of which (so 
far) measure up to our meticulous 
ideas of what Fifth Avenue buildings 
should be, save for this matter of a 

decorated tip. 
Further interesting information is 
that there are to be two new residences 
on Fifth Avenue, that of 






Mr. Mitchell, the banker, at No. 934, 
and that of Mrs. Hamilton McKay 
Twombly at No. 900. 

An announced twenty-three-story 
apartment at 824-26 Fifth Avenue, to 
be 245 feet high, has attracted the 
hawk-eyed Fifth Avenue Association 
and brought up the question of the 
tenement law, which, it appears, is 
faulty. A tenement house (and this 
means an apartment house ), according 
to city law, can be one and one-half 
times as high as the width of the 
street in which it is located. Fifth 
Avenue is thus allowed apartments 
150 feet high, whereas Park Avenue, 
being much wider, can have even tall- 
er ones. There is, however, a catch: 
hotels and office buildings can go up 
the limit distance of 150 feet, with 
a tower above that as well. The obvi- 
ous way, then, to circumvent the law 
is to call a tenement an apartment 
hotel, supply it with the necessary 
minimum of those features which 
distinguish a hotel, and thus go on up 
into the air. The line of distinction 
between apartments and hotels has 
thus become so fine that the building 
laws will have to be altered, it is said. 


Brunettes Preferred 
ATURALLY June Walker’s 
N J 


dark brown hair is carefully 
covered for the part of Lorelei in 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” and 
when she took a taxi from the wig- 
maker up to John Emerson’s, where 
she donned the new blond wig for his 
inspection, she kept the taxi waiting. 
The wig was approved and Miss 
Walker returned to her waiting taxi 
without the formality of removing the 
wig. 
“Sorry, mum,” said the driver, “this 

taxi’s already taken.” 
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Surprised, she looked about for her 
cab and, not finding it, took another. 
It was some hours later that the infuri- 
ated driver sought an explanation and 
that Mr. Emerson finally paid the 
oversized bill. 


Prehistoric Mechanics 
wrt with the masses taking 


up science, it is worthy of note 
that during the waning season an edu- 
cational show was not only a success 
at Coney Island but the biggest 
money-maker there. George Mess- 
more and Joseph Damon, inventors 
and manufacturers of the life-sized 
dinosaur which is the masterpiece of 
the successful exhibit, are contracting 
to put the animal on a vaudeville cir- 
cuit and thus enlighten a few hundred 
thousand throughout the land. 

The synthetic animal industry, of 
which the Coney jungle, replete with 
Brontosaurus, Mammoth, Triceratop, 
et al., is the high-water mark, had a 
humble origin. Messmore and Damon, 
whose workshop was in West Twen- 
ty-seventh Street, began making 
for department-store window displays 
monkeys that stuck out their tongues 
and gradually worked up to elephants, 
which proved the most popular of 
their creations. Finally, they began 
working secretly in their shop and 
with the aid of the Museum of 
Natural History, they eventually com- 
pleted a life-size, forty-nine-foot, 
4,000-pound dinosaur which breathed, 
heaved, wagged its tail, and lifted 
a fifteen-foot neck with aid of ten 
electric motors concealed in its belly. 

This animal, too expensive to sell, 
was designed as a mere professional 
gesture, but when it made its début 
at a display managers’ convention, a 
Newark department store rented it 
for the Christmas season and it sub- 
sequently produced a toy department 
riot. And thus, unexpectedly, its suc- 
cess began. 


Hilda Who? 


{~~ pleasant habit of naming a 
favorite cocktail after a favorite 
girl friend is probably responsible for 
“The Hilda,” which seems to differ 
little from the usual one glass of 
lemon and orange juice to two glasses 
of gin and a dash of five-fruits to 
sweeten, save that the final gesture 
before shaking consists of crushing a 
few sprigs of mint into it, very much 
in the manner of wringing a towel. 

—TueE New Yorkers 
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I wish to be alone.” 


“Elaine, please remove Floflo. 
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THE “IRON 


“ R. NOOGLE - 
will see _ you 
now,” said the Great 


And I started for 
marked 


Man’s secretary. 
the ominous-looking door 
“Pilate Noogle—Private.” 


“Wait,” said the secretary. She 


approached and scrutinized me closely. 

“Tet’s see the ears,” she com- 
manded. 

I displayed my ears, which are of 
a shell-like pink. 

“The hands: how are they?” pur- 
sued the indomitable young woman. 

They were pretty well, I thanked 
her. And hers? Hers were also well, 
she thanked me. And mine? Oh, 
come, come. 

“Better fix your necktie before you 
vo in,” she commanded, but before 
I had a chance to obey, her pretty 
arms were at my 
throat and she was 
doing the fixing. The A 
faint, intoxicating 
perfume of her dear 
hair entranced my 

Her eyes 4 
caught mine and we 4 
both flushed hotly as 
an electric something 
passed between us. 
God! She was beau- 
tiful. And I—TI was but a man. Be- 
fore I knew it I had taken her in my 
arms. Her warm, lithe figure was 
pressed to mine, and I was raining hot 
kisses upon her soft, yielding mouth. 
I knew that Love at last had come to 
me. 

I knew also that my mission was 
to interview Pilate Noogle, the Iron 
Man of Wall Street, so I dropped her 
and with a great deal of trepidation 
opened the door of Mr. Noogle’s pri- 
vate office, went inside and then 
knocked timidly. 

“Come in,” said a gruff voice. 

“T am in,” I replied. 

Pilate Noogle looked up and there 
was a suspicion of a smile about his 
iron jaw as he smiled. 

“That’s the spirit I like, young 
man,” he declared. “The man who 
waits to be asked to come 
in is always the man who is 
punching the clock at forty 
dollars a week all his life. 
That’s what T’ve always 
done: come in and then 


nostrils. 


“Let's see the ears,” she 
commanded 


MAN 








this was the great Pilate Noogle, the 
man at whose slightest word thousands 
of magnates trembled. Physically, a 
rather heavy-set reddish person, fault- 
lessly groomed. A young face, despite 
two very long white fronds of mus- 
tachios, blue at the ends on account of 
having been inadvertently dipped into 
the inkwell so often. 
a When Pilate Noogle 
- gets excited, he loses 
8 
control of the mus- 
tachios and as he ges- 
ticulatesin a frenzied 
manner, they lash 
about and frequently 
get into the ink. 
Noogle’s ruddy com- 
plexion, and_ the 
mustachios in white 
and blue, give his face a red, white 
and blue ensemble 
that has made him a 
great favorite at 
meetings of socie- 
ties like the Amer- 
ican Legion and the 
Daughters of the 






FAA STREET’ 


INTERVIEW WITH PILATE NOOGLE 


“Young man,” said Mr. 
Noogle, not unkindly, 
“never come in a place with trepida- 
tion. Come in as if you owned the 
place. Remember what the poet said: 
‘For I am the Captain of my soul, 
and I live down in our alley.’ ” 

I liked him for thus liking poetry. 
It proved to me that there was a 
human side to Pilate Noogle, despite 
the stories of his utter ruthlessness. 

“Tell me something of your utter 
ruthlessness, Mr. Noogle,” I asked. 

“Oh,” he demurred, poutingly, 
“who in the deuce has told you I’m 
utterly ruthless? I’m no such thing.” 

“They say you are,” I replied. 

“Well, I am not,” said the Iron 
Man of Wall Street emphatically, “TI 
Am Nor!” And suddenly, to my 
great surprise, he burst into a torrent 
of sobs. The secretary rushed in. 

“He'll be all right,” she said. “He 
gets these spells. Terribly cross late- 
ly. He’s cutting his third teeth.” 

She applied spirits of ammonia to 
the Iron Man’s nostrils and comforted 
him with those sundry cluckings, moo- 
ings and caressings that mothers use 
to soothe disturbed offspring. In a 
moment Pilate Noogle was himself 
again, the man of action, the Iron 
Man of ’Change. 

He thumped the desk. His eyes 

flashed. The fronds 

\ Wanr of the mustachios 

A PANIC went down for the 

third time in the 

ink. He seized the 
telephone. 


“Hello! Hello- 





American Revolu- 
tion. 

“T see you came 
in with a_ great 
deal of trepidation,” Noogle com- 
mented shrewdly, as he appraised me. 

I had not dreamed he had noticed 
my trepidation. All my friends— 
people who have known me for years 
—tell me the casual observer would 
never dream I had trepidation: this 
master mind discovered my secret in- 
stantly. 


> 








knocked. Look at me now.”’ 
I did as he requested. So 





She applied spirits of ammonia to his nostrils 





He seized the telephone 


hellohello!!! Stock 
Exchange?... 
This is Pilate 
Noogle ... 
Noogle, N-o-o-g-l-e! The Iron Man 
of Wall Street. . . . I want a panic. 
. . » Yes,apanic on Change. Y’un- 
derstand? A big panic, with columns 
in the newspapers and a run on 
steel. . . . Buy and sell General 
Motors. The reporters can quote me 
as predicting candled eggs will drop to 
forty-five cents a dozen by Christmas. 
Got that? . . . I want a 
good panic, now. That last 
panic wasn’t so good. Un- 
derstand? ... All right. 
Good-by. Wait! Hello. 


. . « Say, I want a Con- 
gressional leak, too. Have 
Coolidge’s message to Con- 
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gress leak... . What? ... It always 
does. All right. Good-by!” 


He hung up and wiped the beads of 
perspiration from his brow. He could 
not help noticing the awesome admira- 
tion in my eyes. He laughed. 

“That’s the way I do things,” he 
explained, proudly. “I can have 


you'd put that candle out and turn on 
the electric light, you’d save yourself 
a lot of future eye trouble. I never 
seen such a damn fool of a boy.” 

The elder Noogle’s prediction was 
happily not to come true. Young 
Noogle wasn’t such a damn fool, after 





a panic on ’Change any time I 
like. Or a run. Or a Con- 


gressional leak. I never drink, 





"NEVER GIVE A SUCKER, 
AN EVEN BREAK 








smoke or chew. Would you 
like to ask me to give you an auto- 
graphed photograph of myself? Cer- 
tainly you would.” 

With characteristic decision the 
great financier had answered his own 
question. He handed mea sepia photo- 
graph of himself inscribed as follows: 
“To Frank, in memory of many happy 
hours spent gaping at the Delaware 
Water Gap. Faithfully, P. Noogle.” 

Mr. Noogle told me something of 
himself during the interview, His 
is a strange story. He was born on a 
Pennsylvania farm, near Richmond, 
Virginia, son of an Iowa blacksmith 
and a Mrs. George Noogle of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, wife of the Iowa 
blacksmith. From his earliest years 
young Noogle had a passion for read- 
ing and was wont to lie hour after 
hour before the simple log fire in 
the Noogle cabin, reading by the 
light of a candle. This went on until 
the elder Noogle finally got sore and, 
addressing young Noogle, said: “If 







all. At the age 
of thirty-two 
he ran away 
from home and went to 
Oklahoma, where he 
struck oil. Later on 
he went to California, 
where he struck vinegar. Saying noth- 
ing to the folks, the canny youth then 
cornered the lettuce market and in 
a month had control of the salad in- 
dustry in the United States and had 
amassed a fortune. Later he also ac- 
quired control of the vast endive mines 
of Montana, and in the struggle with 
the Krupp interests, wrested single- 
handed from them the control of the 
mayonnaise industry. 

Mr. Noogle never had a college 
education, but does not regret it. 

“T went through Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton,” said the noted finan- 
cier, “and I have found that I have 
got just as far as those of my asso- 
ciates who went to college.” 
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There were hardships for Mr. 
Noogle in the early days. Time after 
time, he recalled, he was caught in the 
rain without rubbers or an umbrella. 

Mr. Noogle has been elected Gov- 
ernor six times, and is a man of the 
people. Aside from being interna- 
tional golf champion, the greatest 
emotional actress since Duse and the 
greatest home-run king since Babe 
Ruth, he is also the author of 
many literary works, includ- 
ing Theodore Dreiser’s “An 
American Tragedy,” Edna 
Ferber’s “Show Boat,” Lewis 
Carroll’s “Alice in Wonder- 
land” and other successes. 

As I took my hat to go, I 
asked Mr. Noogle if he had 
any message for the youth of Ameri- 
ca. He thought a moment: “Yes, tell 
them that honesty is the best policy.” 

I turned to go. He stayed me by 
grabbing me with a hook he uses for 
just that purpose. 

“On second thought don’t tell them 
that,” he corrected. “Say that early 
to bed, early to rise, makes a man— 
no, don’t feed them that, either.” 

The great man was lost in uffish 
thought for a moment. Then, a 
sweeping gesture of the hand. 

“Oh, hell!” he directed. ““Tell ’em 
the truth. Tell ’em the secret of 
success is in the old proverb of W. C. 
Fields, ‘Never give a sucker an even 
break.’ ” —FRanK SULLIVAN 
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SONGS OF A MARKEDLY PERSONAL NATURE 


SOMEBODY’S STORY 


This is what I vow: 
He shall have my heart to keep. 
Sweetly will we stir and sleep 

All the years, as now. 
Swift the measured sands may run; 
Love like this is never done. 
He and I are welded one— 

This is what I vow. 


This is what I pray: 
Keep him by me, tenderly; 
Keep him sweet in pride of me 
Ever and a day. 
Keep me from the old distress; 
Let me, for our happiness, 
Be the one to love the less— 


This is what I pray. 


This is what I know: 
Lovers’ oaths are thin as rain. 
Love’s a prelude to a pain— 

Would it were not so! 

Ever is my heart athfrst, 
Ever is my love accurst; 


He is neither last nor first— 
This is what I know. 


THE RECEIVING LINE 


MMEDIATELY after the cere 
| mony, I saw that the bride and 
groom and their parents were 
standing in a row against the wall 
and that the guests had formed a 
single line and were passing in front 
of them. I didn’t know the signifi- 
cance of this, but I got in line, be- 
lieving that I could pick up the idea. 
After a while I landed in front 
of the groom’s father and realized 
that it was my turn to make an ap- 
propriate remark. The only thing 
I knew about him was that he was a 
physician. So I shook hands and said: 
“You practice medicine, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Do you like it?” I went on. But 
before he could reply the line moved, 
and I found myself shaking hands 
with the groom’s mother. I knew 
even less about her. 

“T think the flowers are pretty,” I 
said, pointing. 

“Do you?” she replied. 

“You’re damn right I do,” I re- 
torted, and in another second I had 


PROPHETIC HEART 


Because your eyes are slant and slow, 
Because your hair is sweet to touch, 
My heart is high again; but, oh, 
I doubt if this will get me much. 


QUESTIONS, TO DATE 
UNANSWERED 


Why is it, when I am in Rome 
I'd give an eye to be at home; 
Yet when on native soil I be 
My soul is sick for Italy? 


And why, with you, my love, my lord, 
Am I spectacularly bored, 

But do you up and leave me—then 
I scream to have you back again? 





passed on to the groom. There was 
no trouble there, because he and I 
are old friends and I wanted to see 
him about a little matter anyway. 

“Where did you leave my shaving 
brush?” I asked. 

“On the wash stand,” he answered. 

“Congratulations,” I said, and 
moved on to the bride. It was here 
that trouble commenced, for when I 
arrived opposite the bride, the elderly 
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CONJECTURE 


Into love and out again— 
So J went, and thus I go. 

Spare your voice and hold your pen— 
Well and bitterly I know 

All the songs were ever sung, 


All the words were ever said. . . . 


Can it be, when I was young, 
Some one dropped me on my head? 


DE PROFUNDIS 
Oh, is it, then, Utopian 
To hope that I may meet a man 
Who’ll not relate, in accents suave, 
The tales of girls he used to have? 


INDIAN SUMMER 


In youth, it was a way I had 
To do my best to please, 

And change, with every passing lad, 
To suit his theories. 


But now I know the things I know, 
And do the things I do; 
And if you do not like me so, 
To hell, my love, with you! 
—DorotHy PARKER 


lady just ahead of me arrived oppo- 
site the bride’s mother, and it appears 
that these two were close friends and 
had a lot to say to each other. 

“Please accept my best wishes,” I 
said to the bride. 

“Thank you,” she replied. 

“You’re welcome,” I said, glancing 
nervously over to see if the lady ahead 
was breaking away. She wasn’t. 

“The decorations are O.K.,” I ven- 
tured. The bride just smiled faintly, 
and I saw I should have to go off on 
another tack, 

“T understand your father is a doc- 
tor,” I said, patiently. 

“Ves” 

“Must be sort of convenient, when 
anybody’s sick, having a doctor right 
in the family, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” she said. 

“Oh, it is, is it?” I shot back, at 
the same time giving the lady ahead 
a good kick in the ankle in the hope 
of budging her. Luckily, the town’s 
fire alarm sounded at this instant, and 
I ran to the window and pretended to 
be looking for the engines. It was 
a good escape, and I never returned to 
the receiving line. —E. B. W. 
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THE COP 


VERY day the metropolitan 
hk press publishes—sometimes 

across the top of the front 
page, sometimes in a humble corner 
between a divorce and a politician’s 
funeral—stories which employ the 
phrases “gem loot” and “bobbed ban- 
dit,” which relate “Slain in hold-up 
fray,” or “Gunmen outwit sleuths in 
taxi chase.” These stories are not 
intended to excite interest or even 
curiosity. They are merely the re- 
ports of border skirmishes in a vast 
incessant war between two worlds. 
And it may be noted in passing that 
the gentleman who directs, for New 
York, the campaign of the beleaguered 
side in this long war first came to grips 
with the foe in a sally so unimportant 
that it never so much as got into the 
papers at all. 

The gentleman in question is Irish 
and austere. His name is John D. 
Coughlin; his post is Police Inspector, 
which means that he is head of the 
1200 detectives of the Manhattan force 
and next in importance to Commission- 
er McLaughlin. John D. wears silk 
shirts and a pearl solitaire; his eye- 
brows are bars of soot, his wit a spark 
smoldering in the ash of a frosty eye. 
But the incident that first showed him 
the ways of crooks occurred long be- 
fore he had silk to his back or a bark 
to his voice, even before the present 
Police Headquarters rose with its 
gilded dome to snub the dingy traffic 
at Centre and Grand streets. It oc- 
curred one summer afternoon when 
a lady, whose name is of no moment, 
came into town in order to do some 
shopping. 

She was a charming lady, but she 
happened that day to be lunching alone 
and, remembering at lunch that she 
wanted to get some silver out of her 
town house, she took a victoria at Del- 
monico’s and drove sultrily down 
Fifth Avenue. The day was warm. 
West Tenth Street stretched empty 
and hot, and when she turned the key 
in her front door she was greeted by 
the smell of twilight and old newspa- 
pers that dwells in New York houses 
when their owners go away. The 
silver had been left in her bedroom on 
the third floor. 

She started upstairs, peeping into 
all the rooms. It was fun to surprise 


IN THE SILK SHIRT 


these gay chambers in the desertion of 
drawn blinds and chintz covers, but 
she walked rather wearily up the last 
flight and then, with her hand on the 
doorknob, sagged against the lintel, 
staring, breathless and horror-stricken, 
at something on the wall. 

It did not matter so much that the 
room was rifled, robbed, overturned, 
that the satinwood chairs and bureau 
had been hacked with an ax, that her 
silver dressing set, her pictures and 
linen, had been taken. What mattered 
was the black, curious print of a hand, 
a print that scarred the pale wall by 
her bed. The marauder had reached 
out there to steady himself—every 
finger mark was clearly defined. The 
dark fingers, curved with menace, 
seemed to swell from the paper, td 
expand visibly into a gigantic symbol 
reaching out in shadow to destroy, not 
merely the room, the house, but 
her safety, the whole or- 
dered structure of her life. 

Her arm shook a little as 
she held the telephone, but 
the man at Headquarters 
was very polite. He said he 
would send a detective. He 
sent John Coughlin. 

“Scuttle thieves,” John 
D. explained to the 
worried lady. 

He seemed positive- 


lively non- 
chalant 
about the 


hand print; 
it was per- 
haps fortu-: 
nate that 
the lady did 
notknow 
this was his 
first detec- 
tive detail. What, to her, was an ap- 
palling experience, apparently slipped 
into a pigeonhole of his routine, an 
incident like thousands of others. His 
harsh, pleasant voice somehow reas- 
sured her as he explained that Head- 
quarters assigned a special squad every 
summer to deal with thieves who 
break into empty houses through the 
scuttle on the roof.* And now, as he 
was leaving, she put a question: How 


* This type of criminal is now prac- 
tically obsolete. 













John D. Coughlin 
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did one catch them—criminals? De- 
tective Coughlin regarded her with 
stern, sooty eyebrows. 

“Crooks are caught by information, 
lady.” 

He has come a long way from 
that early Tenth Street case to his 
desk under the gilt dome and his du- 
ties as Inspector. Now information 
occupies him all day long. It is his 
job to assign men for duty, hear their 
reports, remove incompetents, pro- 
mote merit. A detective’s interest in 
a suspect ceases when he has conveyed 
his prisoner to Headquarters. John 
D.’s interest, at that point, is just be- 
ginning. Methodically, adroitly, he 
goes about the task of getting what 
he wants, and what he wants is in- 
formation. 

Behind a square desk that is flanked 
by a line of varnished chairs he spends 
more than a third of his time examin- 
ing flimflams, louies, petermen, and 
fiddle-faced brigands. His wavy hair 
has gone gray, but the eyebrows are 
still bars of soot; from behind his 
pince-nez his eyes look out of two 

minute dark caverns. The 

caverns are deeper 
when a big case 
has broken, for 
then his days, 
which begin at 

nine, often 
go on till 
another 
breakfast. 
And always 
the parade of 
faces — like 
withered 
leaves, like 
bulbous 
fruits, like 
soiled ‘play- 
ing cards, 
sullen or 
scornful or 
racked with 
the terror of 
death. 

In detailing detectives, questioning 
suspects and supervising in general the 
militant strategies that purpose to 
eliminate the prints of curious fingers 
from the walls of charming houses, 
his slogan is unchanged. “Informa- 
tion, lady.” He wants the sort of in- 
formation that one crook can give 
about another, that one crook can give 
about himself. He believes that a 
snitch in time saves nine months of 
clue-hunting. He wants criminals to 


talk. 
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ROM ten to five he deals with 

cases as they come up. A murder 
has been committed. One of the best 
detectives in the department, standing 
at midnight in front of a Coffee Pot 
Lunch, has been shot dead. Instantly 
the familiar Coughlin procedure, the 
method of catching crooks by “in- 
formation,” begins. Records are 
overhauled. On what cases has the 
dead detective served? Who would be 
likely to have it in for him? Clearly 
the murder was a paid “gun job.” 
What “mob” is now offering gunmen 
to hire? John D. Coughlin considers 
questions such as these; then he sends 
out for suspects. In due course of 
time certain thick-featured gentry 
will be led before him and he, hour 
after hour, interminably, will ask 
questions: 


Q. Do you know Rudolph Nesser? 

A. Ugh-hugh. 

Q. Where were you when Nesser 
fired the shot? 

A. I didn’t hear no shot. 

Q. Where were you when you saw 
Detective Sullivan? 

A. In Dooley’s Coffee Pot Lunch. 


Clues, of course, are nice things to 
have—very helpful indeed, when you 
can get them. John D. is not un- 
aware that an able exploitation of the 
power of the clue has enabled Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle to invest a con- 
siderable fortune in spirit photography. 
But for himself—well, he’d rather 
have five minutes alone with a crimi- 
nal than a bushelful of finger prints. 
His method is quite simple. He knows 
that even if none of the men brought 
before him had an actual hand in the 
crime they are likely to know who did 
have a hand in it. A few words let 
slip in his office may set a detective 
knocking at a door in Montreal, 
climbing a gilded balcony in San 
Francisco’s Chinatown, or picking his 
way along a honkey-tonk street in Tia 
Juana. It was information gathered 
thus, patiently, painfully extracted 
from stubborn “fall guys,” * that led 
to the arrest of the “Radio Burglar,” 
terror of Queens, of the Diamond 
brothers, of Richard Reese Whitte- 
more and his mob, and many another 
pimply gun-toter. 

Q. Was Rudolph Nesser in this res- 
taurant with you? 

A. Ugh-hugh. 

Q. What? 

A. I said yes, Inspector. 


* Crook term for criminals who tell 
what they know in return for a promise 
of immunity. 














“Whoops, dearie! 
takin’? a lot for granted?” 


Ain’t you 


Q. That’s a lie. Come clean or it 
won't do you no good at the trial. Where 
were you when Nesser shot Sullivan? 

A. I was in the Coffee Pot Lunch. 


John D. uses no rubber-hose meth- 
ods, blackjackings or bastinados. But 
there are other ways of making a 
criminal talk which John D. applies. 
His training has been thorough. 


ORN in Yorkville, son of Patrol- 
man and Mrs. William Cough- 


lin, he soon moved to the Bronx, 
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where his bulky body made him king 
of the recess yard at Public School 
No. 74 until he left that institution 
to emerge, at nineteen, as an appren- 
tice of the plastering and building 
trades. 

Just at the time when it was rapid- 
ly becoming evident to Coughlin that 
lime, sand, and water, mixed together, 
did not necessarily make money, 
Theodore Roosevelt, then Police 
Commissioner, issued a plea for able- 
bodied men to join the force. John 
Coughlin’s ability, first as a rookie 
patrolman, then as a catcher of scut- 
tle-thieves, soon Jed to his elevation 
to the pickpocket squad and an assign- 
ment to the race tracks near New 
York. Standing in the crowds at 
Belmont and Aqueduct and Jamaica 
he kept a wary eye out for dips while 
the band played and slender horses 
galloped in the sun. 

At the tracks he managed to con- 
tract certain friendships which were 
to help him inestimably later on— 
men on both sides of the wall, bulls 
and yeggmen, dicks and rogues. There 
was a dapper Celt with a round pink 
face who controlled the most elaborate 
private detective agency in the world. 
There was a betting commissioner 
called “Honest Frank” James whose 
brother, Jesse, had already paid his 
debt to the mail trains. There was a 
polite little gambler who carried an 
umbrella on even the sunniest days 
and whose later interest in baseball, 
beginning in the spring of 1919, co- 
incided curiously with the scandal that 
involved the World’s Series of that 
year. There were Wall Street men— 
perhaps no policeman in the history of 
the city has made so many friends in 
the tall buildings below Fulton Street. 
He has the gift of composure, and a 
wry, grainy wit. Even knaves, who 
are not John Coughlin’s friends, often 
think they are. 

He has developed certain formulas 
for dealing with his subordinates. The 
younger members of the force he 
treats with.a sort of exacerbated cour- 
tesy, listens with apparent belief to 
their tales of heroic captures and as- 
tute pursuits, rates them furiously for 
their errors, treats them to lunch at 
White’s or Luchow’s. Newspaper men 
who go to him for information often 
find him talking on the telephone. 

“What about that safe job im 
Brooklyn? . . . $20,000, eh? ... 
Yes. Ripped the door off. . . . Gly- 
cerine? Qh, forgot ’em, did they? 
. . . $500 worth of burglars’ tools. 
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... You may pull them tonight! 
. « « All right, then. .. .” 

That is his way of giving out a 
story. When he has generously re- 
peated the facts furnished by the voice 
at the other end of the wire, he will 
turn with a deprecating hand to ex- 
press regret that he is not yet ready 
to discuss the robbery. 


RIENDSHIPS propelled his rise. 

They did not cause it. ‘That, his 
steady progress upward, was made pos- 
sible by a series, a ladder of successful 
arrests; his story is adorned rather 
with records than with anecdotes. Pos- 
sibly his arrest of a huge negro slayer, 
locally known as Pluto, whose depre- 
dations, including the strangling in 
broad daylight of a little German 
florist, terrorized half of Brooklyn in 
the administration of Mr. Hylan, was 
what induced that able politician to 
transfer him to Manhattan; but 
Coughlin’s work as head of the Brook- 
lyn detective department had made 
this transfer increasingly inevitable. 

Perhaps, before he left the building 
trade, a sort of personal cement dust 
blew into his fiber, making him hard- 
er, more indurate than other men. His 
surface offers no hold for entangle- 
ments. ‘The department scandals of 
his time have never touched him. He 
has never married. His sister keeps, 
still in the Bronx, his house for him. 
His routine, mechanical and exacting, 
is broken only by occasional week- 
ends at race tracks or watering resorts 
or by midnight inspections of startled 
district police stations. Curiously 
enough, Coughlin and McLaughlin, 
both men of strong personality, work 
well together; they seem to be each 
other’s supplements: the driving, anx- 
ious Commissioner, the elegant, trucu- 
lent Inspector down the hall. 

The fact is that early in his admin- 
istration Commissioner McLaughlin 
found that he had in Coughlin an in- 
valuable assistant. In a Police De- 
partment whose pompousness fatigued 
and whose inefficiency appalled him, 
a sky-blue and brass-buttoned depart- 
ment that needed to be taken in on the: 
seams and let out in the sleeves, the 
new Commissioner found Coughlin 
the one neat fit. He began to slash at 
the department, to slip and stitch it 
over to his measure. He never slashed 
Coughlin. He asked him for advice. 

An unusual man is apt to have an 
unusual weakness; Couchlin’s is an 
inability to forget addresses. His 
conversation bristles with street num- 
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bers, of gangsters’ boarding houses, of 
robbed stores, of any location where a 
crime was committed. He follows the 
rise and fall of a yeggman as sys- 
tematically as a broker follows the rise 
and fall of a stock. But sometimes he 
finds it hard to forget that, connected 
to his desk by a battery of telephones, 
and to his person by a bond of in- 
separable malice, is a sea of whispers 
and blurred faces, the queer soundless 
ocean of the underworld. It is a sea 
that filters after sunset from dim 
reservoirs, drifting, quick with cur- 
rents of its own, through byways 
where the lights of all-night lunch- 
rooms and blind tigers suck into 
momentary pools its drifting bits 
of flotsam, rearrange them in new 
patterns and spin them out again into 
the night. To find dikes for that 
ocean he studies its tidemarks—a for- 
gotten kit of tools, a dead girl crum- 
pled in a cashier’s cage, the print of 
a dark hand upon a wall. His mind, 
like X, marks the spot. 
—Niven Buscn, Jr. 
A. Barr Gray 


BLEST! 


T Eighth Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street three giant Italians 
were patrolling the edge of a subway 
excavation, 
They were waving red flags and 
shouting: 


my 
“But, Hubert dear, how will we ever know which is ours?” 
“Patience, dear, we shall plant a tree.” 


“Blest! Blest! Blest!” 

Nobody paid any attentien to them. 

They grew frantic. Here they 
were, putting on a first-class blast, 
and no one would take them seri- 
ously. 

Instead of moving on, people stood 
around waiting. Some walked to the 
edge of the excavation and peered in- 
to it. 

Finally, from somewhere below the 
street level, there came a noise, as 
though, far down in the darkness, a 
man had slapped his thigh with a 
folded newspaper. 

Pup! 

Like that. 

The three giant Italians relaxed and 
furled their red flags. 

The crowd walked away in disgust. 

“Hell, they don’t blast now like 
they used to. I remember when.. .” 

—Tuomas LANGAN 


e 
WESTERN MOODS AND MANNERS 


Mr. and Mrs. Lonnie Little called on 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Martin Tuesday 
evening. They took their lunch with 
them and report a splendid meal.—State 
of Washington paper. 

7 


Mr. John J. J and his daughter 
lunched at the Ohio Club in New York 
while waiting for their ship to go 
around the world.—Cleveland paper. 

So much simpler than taking the 


long trip yourself. 
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HEN the prohibition law 
passed I was a waiter at 
Sherry’s. I became a nat- 


uralized citizen of this country twenty 
years ago, and although I tried to get 
in the army they turned me down 
because my eyesight was not so good. 
So I kept on through the war at 
Sherry’s and during those days saved 
up a very good bank account. People 
were spending right and left, and on 
the gay nights tips were high—men 
going to France, you know, and giv- 
ing a party before they left. One 
night a Major gave me a thousand- 
dollar bill. I owe it to my wife that 
I saved all the money I earned in 
those days, the last days before pro- 
hibition. She would take it away from 
me and whenever I asked her how 
much the bank account was she just 
laughed at me. 

But when prohibition came and the 
wine cards at Sherry’s were torn up, 
my income deteriorated. I told my 
wife we would have to use the money 
in the bank now, but she said that was 
to start us off in a business of our 
own and I couldn’t have a penny of 
it. Pretty soon, without my knowing 
anything about it, she had started up 
a beauty parlor. 


N THE meantime, once or twice 
every night there would be some- 
body at Sherry’s who would ask me 
where to buy liquor. They seefned to 
think I ought to know and they would 
get mad when I told them I didn’t 
know. You see there were a lot of rich 
young men who had never really be- 
lieved we would have prohibition, and 
they had not bought up anything at all. 
In the first six or seven months of pro- 
hibition, everything was very dry. 
There was no bootlegging to amount 
to anything. People obeyed the prohi- 
bition law then more than they ever 
have since. But the young men who 
knew me at Sherry’s seemed to take it 
very hard. I just thought the prohibi- 
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tion law was the end of everything, 
and began to look around for some- 
thing else to do. 

One night about six or seven 
months after prohibition I went home 
as usual, But about three minutes 
after I had entered the apartment, the 
bell rang and a little fellow who 
looked like a jockey was standing 
there. He said he had followed me 
all the way from the restaurant so 
that we could have a quiet talk in my 
apartment. I asked him who he was, 
but he just laughed and said one of 
my very good friends had sent him 
to see me. 

Well, what he wanted to say was 
this. He asked me if there were not 
a lot of my old customers who were 
anxious to buy something to drink. I 
had to confess that this was true. He 
said he thought so, and that he was 
ready to help me give it to them. I 
told him I would get in trouble trying 
to sell liquor at the restaurant, and he 
laughed again. That wasn’t the way 
it would work, he said. I didn’t know 
much in those days. 

He went on to say that a friend of 
his had a large supply of liquors avail- 
able, very choice stuff, and that he 
wanted some arrangement for letting 
the men who could afford to pay for 
it know about it. With that he stood 
up quickly and said he would be leav- 
ing. After he was gone, I found an 
envelope on the table with $200 in it, 
and a card with an address on 
Forty-sixth Street. On the card 
was written, “Jean, 
drop around tomor- 
row.” 

So the next day 
I went to the ad- 
dress. I had a long 
talk with a quiet 
fellow who said his 
name was Dolan. 
And the result of it 
was that I agreed to get the addresses 
of all my friends who came to Sher- 
ry’s, then quit my job and call on them 
at their homes. 

I visited during the next week about 
fifteen or twenty young men. And 
every one of them offered to take as 
much as I could bring them. It was 
fine stuff, and the prices were high. 
I received $150 a case for Scotch 
whisky. Fifty dollars a case of that 
was my profit. But I had to have an 


A BOOTLEGGER’S STORY 






STARTED 


automobile to deliver it, and so I con- 
versed with my wife about selling the 
beauty shop. She wouldn’t do it, but 
she agreed to get me an automobile, 
and the next day we went out together 
and bought one. 


wo about a year [ stayed in this 
business, just delivering Dolan’s 
stuff among my customers for a nice 
profit. The police never bothered me 
and never seemed to bother Dolan. I 
did not know the source of his supply. 
But in those early days there were 
not many bootleggers and the police 
did not seem to bother much about 
them. I made good money. 

As time went on, Dolan reduced his 
prices. He said it was foolish just to go 
after wealthy men. He said every- 
body wanted liquor and if the prices 
were brought down everybody would 
buy it and the business increase. But 
it seemed to me that the quality of 
his goods began to deteriorate, and I 
was afraid to lower the prices to my 
customers for fear they would suspect 
something. As long as they were pay- 
ing higher prices for their liquors than 
their friends, I knew they would think 
they were getting better stuff. And 
why not let them enjoy a little boast- 
ing? Anyway, I was not dealing in 
any poisonous hooch. It was real 
Scotch, just a little watered. 

On my profits, I opened a little 
restaurant of my own about a year 
and a half after prohibition. I 
put a couple of barrels of wine 
in the cellar and 
sold it to my cus- 
tomers. I couldn’t 
see any harm in 
that, and my wife 
said it was ridicu- 
lous to think that 
was breaking any 
law. But by now 
the police were get- 
ting on to bootlegging. The cop on the 
beat found out about my wine and 
started coming in for a bottle every 
night. That was all right, but when he 
started bringing all of his friends and 
going up to the cash register as if it 
was his place and taking out a ten or 
twenty dollar bill whenever he felt 
like it, I got tired of it. I told him 
to cease doing that. And he said he 
would put me in jail if I resisted him. 

But I did not intend to give all of 
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my profits to the police and their 
friends, so about six months later I 
just closed up the restaurant. 

About this time I decided to branch 
out and go after a larger trade. I 
heard that a man named Immerman 
—he is dead now—was getting a lot 
of stuff from Rum Row and Cuba, 
good Scotch and high-priced cordials 
which were very rare. 

I went to see him with a man who 
took me to a room over a garage in 
Brooklyn. In the garage I could see 
trucks piled up with all sorts of high- 
class goods in cases. But Immerman 
told me that he was only running his 
goods in for a firm and could not do 
any business with me. I would have 
to see the firm in Times Square. 

I went to this office and met the 
man who was introduced to me as 
the president. He would not talk un- 
til I told him to call up ; 
a famous Broadway spender that he 
knew would be all right. This man 
told him I was entirely reliable. 

The president—I prefer not to 
mention his name—took me entirely 
into his confidence. And he made me 
feel like a piker sure enough when he 
told me what his company was doing. 
He said they had dozens of men like 
myself working on commission, or 
rather as agents, and that I could make 
a million dollars if I would help them 
with the disposal of their goods. He 
said their big problem was distribution. 

He told me the firm could supply 
me with any kind of liquor that I 
needed for my trade in any quantity. 
He would guarantee me protection. 
And also, he said, he would show me 
how to expand my business so that I 





would only have to direct it and let - 


other men do the work. I paid him 
one thousand dollars, which he said 
was a partnership fee and went into 
the lawyers’ fund. It was my first 
step toward really big business in the 


bootlegging industry. —JEAN 
* 
EASTERN STANDARD 


THE TIME OF MY LIFE 


I wake, the same as always, 
To find the east is gray, 

And night, in a thousand small ways, 
Surrendering to day. 


My clock, that once could rouse me 
And rush me to the street, 

One gorgeous hour allows me— 
Legitimate and sweet. 


—FE. B. W. 
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all misspell the man’s name. 


LADY OF FASHION 
1926 MODEL 
Ge the days when Waverly 


Place was considered uptown, 
her family has maintained a po- 
sition of the highest esteem and social 
prominence, her great-great-grand- 
aunt having originally founded the 
Society of Mothers of the Revolution. 
In appearance, gesture, and expres- 
sidn she presents an almost perfect pic- 
ture of a chorus girl. Her pet phrases 
are “Dammit to hell” and “Charge 
it,” and her favorite beverage is 
straight gin. 

For the last eleven years she has 
not spent an evening home, nor has 
she laid any plans in that direction for 
the immediate future. She will oc- 
casionally toss off a word or two of 
French, of the meaning of which she 
has only the haziest notion, and not 
infrequently will she smoke Russian 
cigarettes with long cardboard tips. 
She is the very quintessence of chic. 

She belongs to several clubs, which 
she uses spasmodically, but steers clear 
of anything hinging upon suffragism, 
settlement work, or educational ser- 
vice. Her chief exercise is shopping. 

She spends almost no time over 
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breakfast, but has, again and again, 
been known to knock off three hours 
and a half in the matter of lunch, 
while nine P.M. is her ‘usual dining 
hour. Never in her life has she ar- 
rived on time at the theatre, but she has 
slept through many a Monday night 
(during the “season” ) at the Opera. 
Suzette is the name of her maid, who 
has a yellow mustache. 


Bridge, scandal, summer resorts, 
flirtations, dressing, winter resorts, 
getting made up, lengthy telephone 
conversations about nothing, fox-trot- 
ting, and divorce occupy the majority 
of her moments, and she will, now 
and then, “run over” to Paris for six 
weeks or so. Millionaires are her 
preference in husbands and Argentine 
polo players in dancing partners. She 
calls her Pomeranian “Bobo.” 

In general contour, with a hat on, 
she resembles the letter T, while her 
knees possess two dimples apiece, of 
which she is not in the least ashamed. 
During the summer she passes a por- 
tion of her mornings on a bathing 
beach, but seldom does anything about 
the water. Her handwriting resem- 
bles that of an eleven-year-old child, 
and her stationery is an anemic mauve. 
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In seating herself upon a sofa or 
the like she manages to expose a good- 
ly section of anatomy, and she has 
never known the embrace of a pair of 
corsets. She believes Lysistrata to be 
a form of delirium tremens, but has 
heard of Mussolini. 

Her favorite volumes are those 
issued by the Telephone Company and 
her check book; most of her “inside 
information” is gleaned from her 
hairdresser; while she regards tea 
purely as a euphemism. She prefers 
taxis to walking, and Hispano-Suizas 
to taxis, and is utterly lost below Four- 
teenth Street. Of all very beautiful 
women she is immediately suspicious. 

She considers Chinese Chippendale 
“just too, too darling for words,” and 
“adores” John Barrymore and Astra- 
khan caviar, but cannot tell just why. 

Her perfume of perfumes is called 
“Zut, Alors, Ma Poupée,” and nine is 
her lucky number. Molly O’Gilligan 
is her manicure, one of her evening 
gowns is practically invisible, and she 
has been taught the Charleston by an 
ex-Lenox Avenue plumber’s assistant. 
Among her pet abominations are: pro- 
fessors of Greek, cold cigar butts, Rel- 
ativity, mince pie, traffic policemen, 
and the Financial Chronicle. She says 
that Coney Island is “simply too mar- 


“That's the sort of thing I was 
father, dear, without being crude.” 


velous” but doesn’t mean a word of it. 
Periodically she takes a “rest cure,” 
during which she dines out every night 
and dances until dawn. She attends 
horse shows, too, now and again, 
though, true enough, she doesn’t know 
one part of a horse from another. 
Her days, though she struggles 
fiercely against it, are all practically 
the same, filled with the same faces, 
the same _ insincerities, the same 
platitudes, the same “thrills,” the same 
escapes . . . Essentially of the age, 
fearful of a single moment’s ennui, 
nonchalant, yet ever on the go, bored, 
vivacious, hopeful, hopeless, up-to-the- 
minute, modern Lady of Fashion. 


—CuHar_es G. SHAW 


OF ALL THINGS 


OW AI Smith says he will run 

N again if asked. Persons at- 

tending the G.O.P. conven- 

tion in Madison Square Garden should 

be warned that they do so at their own 

risk. Almost anybody may be called 
upon to make the Supreme Sacrifice. 

. 


Among the ticket holders for the 
big mitt tilt were a few governors, 
none of whom was Smith. It seems 
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he never goes to title bouts, fist mills, 
slugfests or ring duels. As to fighters, 
Al would rather be than see one. 

. 

The mayor has asked that the three 
A.M. cabaret closing law be held up 
until after the election. This will be 
a welcome reprieve for the proprietors, 
as business is not so good in the earlier 
hours of the evening. Many of us 
cannot afford to go to night clubs until 
we have had time to rob a bank. 

+ 


The National and American 
leagues, as this is written, are making 
a commendable patriotic effort to keep 
the World’s Series out of the hands 
of the Ohio Gang. 


It is now entirely clear that the 
attempt of the Department of Justice 
to fasten the South Braintree murders 
upon the radicals, Sacco and Vanzetti, 
was a feature of A. Mitchell Palmer’s 
campaign for the Presidency. As 
Palmer is utterly extinct, there is no 
point in pestering those Italians fur- 
ther. ‘They should be given, not a 
new trial, but the freedom of the city. 

e 


This department is skeptical of the 
report that twenty-five million people 
listened to the radio speech of Vice 
President Dawes advocating reform 
of the Senate rules. We doubt whether 
so many Americans would listen to 
anybody—even Willie Stevens. 

* 

Ambassador Fletcher, arriving home 
on a vacation, praised Mussolini for 
all manner of things. But he failed 
to mention the fact that Italian trains 
are running on schedule time—thus 
causing intense excitement along the 
docks. Veteran reporters say the thing 
is absolutely unique. 

e 


This is the bitter season when the 
roto sections are full of smirking, sel f- 
conscious, prize-winning _ infants. 
Sometimes we have a suspicion that 
these babies are brought not by storks 
but by peacocks. 

* 


H. G. Wells, we hear, has packed 
his whole philosophy of life into his 
monumental novel, ““The World of 
William Clissold,” the first volume 
of which has appeared in England. 
The second volume, we hope, will give 
us the immutable cosmic verities as 
of December 31. 

—Howarp BruBAKER 
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CERTAIN eminence of plati- 
A tude is achieved by “Naughty 

Riquette,” the musical comedy 
at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, in which 
Mitzi is being cute. 

“Naughty Riquette” is a Hoch- 
deutsch study of frivolity in Paris and 
Monte Carlo, and the mere memory 
of its pachyderm caperings almost 
crushes me to speechlessness. In using 
the term Hochdeutsch, however, I 
don’t want to imply that there’s any- 
thing Continental about its jokes. They 
all became part of the great common 
storehouse of the English language 
years and years ago. 

“Naughty Riquette” is somewhat 
more successful as a meet than in any 
other aspect, Stanley Lupino and the 
chorus supplying the athletics. Stanley 
Lupino also sings the one funny patter 
song of the season so far. It is called 
“What Great Men Cannot Do.” 

Of Mitzi in the title rdle I can 
honestly say that she is more than 
adequate, she is ample. 


T the Henry Miller Theatre there 

is, or Was—one can never be sure 

of one’s verb in a case like this—a play 

by one John Bowie, modestly entitled, 

“Just Life.” All I need tell you is 

that it constantly and unconsciously 

burlesques itself, but I can’t resist 

going into details a little, just for 
fun. 

Madame Bernice Chase (Marjorie 
Rambeau) has been a great opera sing- 
er; about her some one has coined the 
phrase “a new Patti,” and another 
aphorist has dubbed her “The Mock- 
ingbird of America.” She has had the 
world at her feet; London, Paris, 
New York, Rome, but—and there’s 
the hitch—not Chicago. A little some- 
thing happened at a concert in Chica- 
go, and for the last three years she’s 
been in retirement. Just what hap- 
pened in Chicago I never found out, 
but it must have been: pretty bad, or 
Berniee Chase has achieved very little 
of the stern discipline in regard to 
such matters which pervades the 


TWO PAINFUL EPISODES 
AND A WOW 


households of artists of my acquaint- 
ance. Whenever Bernice, speaking 
of Chicago, says, “It was my illness, 
wasn’t it? Say it was my illness!” 
whoever she says it to stands hanging 
the head, or trying to crawl under the 
nearest piece of furniture; and while 
he comes across eventually with the 
required, “Of course, it was ‘your 
illness,” not one per- 
son does it in a way 
from which Bernice 
can get any real com- 
fort. What do you sup- 
pose she’d done? ‘The 
only guess as to the af- 
fair which I could haz- 
ard was that she’d had 
a whiff of hydrophobia 
and gnawed at her ac- 
companist. 

Well, at the height 
of Bernice’s career, be- 
fore Chicago, when she 
certainly wasn’t expect- 
ing to be approached by 
any one less elegant than 
Morris Gest, Bernice 
suffered the insult of 
her life in the offer of 
a job as singer in the 
low music halls and 
cabarets of a certain 
manager. No, I’m not 
keeping anything from 
you, they never tell you 
who he was. That’s the 
way he’s referred to. 

At curtain rise you 
learn that the husband 
of Bernice, Gordon 
Chase (Clyde Fill- 
more) is in trouble, grave financfal 
trouble with rather a nastv look, and 
at the end of the act Bernice, who 
has sold her pearls to meet his imme- 
diate needs, announces that she has 
signed a contract with that same low 
beast to sing in his music halls and 
cabarets in London and Australia. He 








wants two classical numbers, a semi- 
popular, and a—oh, I can’t even write 
it. As the curtain for that act Ber- 
mice sits at her piano and first plays 
fondly “Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
then muttering “Semi-popular,” drifts 
into “Mighty Lak a Rose,” or some- 
thing of the kind. Suddenly she 
breaks off; her face hardens. For an 
instant I thought we might have to 
suffer the spectacle of that great artist, 
Bernice Chase, soiling her fingers with 
Gershwin or Berlin. I 
confess my hands crept 
over my eyes and ears. 
When I lowered them 
the curtain had fallen. 
In this précis I notice 
that I’ve omitted the 
} daughter of Bernice, 
Meg Chase (Vivian 
Tobin). Meg seemed 
to me like a quiet little 
puss out of Louisa M. 
Alcott, but even in Act 
I heads are constantly 
shaken over her flapper- 
ism and what the times 
are coming to and no 
one to say a word but 
Noel Coward, perhaps, 
and now Mr. Bowie. 
When the curtain 
rises for the second act 
things have gone, as you 
hoped, from bad to 
worse. Bernice is on 
tour in Australia, Meg 
has bought a red dress 
and uses terms like 
“hoofed a few at the 
Ritz” while Gordon, 
his financial troubles 
more dissipated than I 
ever knew financial 
troubles to be, has fallen for one of 
those dangerous southern marshmal- 
lows, Eileen Hier (Lea Penman) 
and asked her to supper in his own 
home under the roof with his own 
daughter. A friend of the family, 
who evidently hasn’t gone about a 
great deal, remarks that he didn’t 
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know that any one could fall so low. 

Unfortunately, it’s occurred to 
Bernice, in Melbourne or Sydney, that 
Gordon will be having a birthday that 
year, and, under the faintly fatuous 
illusion that he’d rather have her pres- 
ence than the weekly checks she’s been 
sending back, she’s taken a steamer. 
She arrives when he’s out, sees prep- 
arations for a party and, thinking she’s 
expected, goes upstairs to get into her 
black dress. Can you guess how long 
it takes her to hook it up? Right. No 
sooner have Gordon and Eileen 
arranged themselves on the living- 
room sofa as nearly im flagrante 
delictu as the play jury will permit 
than she descends. You can see it’s 
a strong situation and Bernice meets 
it like a Roman matron. “My wife— 
this is Miss Hier,” Gordon stammers 
in forgivable embarrassment. “For 
hire?” Bernice queries coldly. Had 
there been a right-thinking gallery I 
can’t imagine what would have hap- 
pened to the welkin. 

For another act, “Just Life” stag- 
gers from one jaded situation to an- 
cther, and it would have been an en- 
tirely hilarious occasion had it not 
been another signpost in Marjorie 
Rambeau’s road. Like many other peo- 
ple I can’t help feeling a certain un- 
reasonable affection for Miss Rambeau 
with her incongruously pretty face, 
her lost-little-girl’s face. | Because 
Marjorie Rambeau was in it, and very 
bad in it, I kept being a little sorry 
about “Just Life.” 


HE first overwhelming success of 

the season burst upon us on the 
night of Thursday the sixteenth in 
“Broadway,” by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott, at the Broadhurst 
Theatre, I notice that it is described 
on the program merely as “a play.” I 
should diagnose it as a comedy with a 
tragic, swashbuckling secondary plot. 
The sub-plot is a chronicle of Tab- 
loidia, the land of the Big Gunmen. 
It tells how Steve Crandall shot Scar 
Edwards in the back, for economic 
reasons, and how Scar’s girls repaid 
him. While in its main outlines this 
portion of the play is a little stereo- 
typed, so beautifully is it told, and 
with so little hysteria, that its familiar 
contour only impresses the observer 
after study. 

The main plot concerns the love 
affair of the hoofer of a Broadway 
dance palace (Lee Tracy) with 
one of the girls in the place (Syl- 
via Field). It is told with poignancy, 
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MR. BABBITT IN A PET 


Robert McWade as the offended P. H. Bancroft in “The Home 
Towners,” at the Hudson, is revenging his wife’s (Lottie Bancroft) 
domestic treachery by a little floral byplay with the maid (Doris Free- 
man). P. H.’s best friend, “Vic” Arnold (William Elliott) ts also seen. 


with humor and in a_ vernacular 
which never falters. The action 
takes place in the private party 
room of the joint which is also used 
as an auxiliary dressing room for 
the performers. ‘There is a charm- 
ing love scene played by the hero in his 
B.V.D.’s, a fact of which he is entirely 
unconscious, and in it he threatens to 
spank the heroine if she doesn’t behave 
herself, which is not quite a sample of 
the authenticity of the dialogue. Per- 
haps the “Pagliacci” possibilities of 
exits into the cabaret in dance forma- 
tion are a little overdone; I guess not. 

The plot fuses in a _ second-act 
climax of gigantic tension, and if I 
weren’t irresponsible with enthusiasm 
that’s a phrase you wouldn’t have 
found on me dead. 

For the direction of the play, which 
was by the authors, I can think of no 
meaner adjective than faultless. That 


same word might almost do duty for 
the performances of the cast. 

Lee Tracy, who first came to my 
notice as the brother in “The Show- 
Off,” a role as different from his 
present one as possible, achieved the 
greatest personal triumph and deserved 
it; though Miss Field, and Robert 
Gleckler, as Steve Crandall, did super- 
latively good work. 

“Broadway” has _ the vibrant, 
Elizabethan quality which I believe 
accountable for the success of “Lulu 
Belle” and “The Shanghai Gesture” ; 
like them it explores a strange and 
fascinating world, it has their sensa- 
tional romanticism; and yet it omits 
the worse features of both. It would 
take an expert prig to find anything 
objectionable in “Broadway.” 

I’m afraid [ll have to tell you that 
“Broadway” is compulsory. 

—CHARLES BRACKETT 
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ike Marie Antoinette, who took so much 
joy in planning a lovely room for herself, 

the clever woman of today realizes that she 
can give the fullest expression to her personal 
preferences in developing the decorative 
scheme of her sleeping room and boudoir. 


Q In her own apartment, happily, she is not 
restrained by considerations of formality. <» 
Here, for instance, she may introduce a 
favorite note in color, and with this as the 
keynote, develop an environment which owes 
its chief charm to the fact that it is an intimate 
and graceful expression of her personality. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


The essence of the problem, of course, is in 
acquiring just the right things for the scheme 
in view—the furniture,which may determine 
the motif of the entire ensemble, and those 
decorative accompaniments which will 
harmonize with the chosen background. <~ 


Q Should one’s pursuit of such essentials lead 
to these Galleries, a realm of enchantment 
will reveal itself. <» For here the artistry of 
the decorator is united with the skill of the 
cabinetmaker in producing aseries of delightful 
ensembles for all the rooms of the well- 
appointed town or country dwelling. ~~ 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48" and 49% Streets 


New York Galleries 
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A REPORTER 
AT LARGE 


DAY IN COURT 


HERE was a rap at the door, 
and the clerk buttoned up his 
dingy coat, calling out monot- 
onously above the heads that crowded 
against each other in the long, color- 
less benches: “All rise. His Honor 
the Magistrate.” Feet shuffled, and 
the throng stood up, staring toward 
the bench with its hard angles or lift- 
ing their faces bleakly to the ceiling 
far above. There was a swishing of 
silk robes at the doorway and Magis- 
trate Corrigan moved swiftly to his 
seat. His gavel banged. 

A few :nimutes were occupied, at 
the beginning of court, with the hear- 
ing of applications for summonses. 
Eager and indignant women leaned 
forward, explaining in confidential 
tones, while all the crowd listened in- 
tently, why they wanted orders that 
would hale their errant husbands or 
their errant lovers before the bar of 
justice. Some of them were success- 
ful and some were not. And pres- 
ently they had gone. ‘The first case 
was called. 

“Mary Phillirs versus Josephine 
Burns,” the clerk intoned, and two 
women advanced from opposite sides 
of the room, standing together shoul- 
der to shoulder before the bar. A 
policeman in plain clothes, with his 
hadge hanging from his lapel, edged 
his way between them. 

“Which is Mary Phillips?” asked 
the clerk sharply. The little red- 
faced woman on the left lifted her 
hand. Mrs. Burns was middle-aged 
and sorrowful. She wore a flimsy silk 
dress and no hat. She turned her 
head disapprovingly as Mrs. Phillips 
began her story. It seemed that Mrs. 
Phillips had a large apartment which 
she ran as a rooming house, and that 
Mrs. Burns was one of her tenants. 

“And last night,” she went on, her 
voice strengthening at the picture of 
the Magistrate leaning forward to 
catch her words, “last night she made 
it so hot for me I had to get right 
out of my own house. She’s been 


drunk since Saturday, breaking up all 
the whisky bottles and pictures she 
could find, and just raising Cain. She 
hollered out of the window that mur- 
der was going on up there—you see, 
I wasn’t home then—and when the 
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neighbors ciaie running she wouldn’t 
let them in. Said the police had left 
her there in charge and nobody would 
he allowed. 

“Why, Your Honor, all my other 
tenants are scared to death of her. 
And I’m scared too. I’ve got heart 
trouble, and I can’t have her around 
scaring me like that. Oh, it’s just 
terrible.” 

The Magistrate nodded. He asked 
if Mrs. Burns had anything to say 
for herself. Indeed she had, a great 
deal! And she mounted the witness 
stand with a flourish. 

“You see, Your Honor, I had two 
canary birds, and Saturday night they 
got sick. Naturally I was all upset, 
and somebody told me that a drop or 
two of whisky in water would make 
them well. It just upset me to see 
the poor little things suffer like that, 
and I went out and got the whisky. 

“Well, I tried to lay down and go 
to sleep, but there was talking in the 
next room—a man and a woman, like 
—you know—I ain’t making any ac- 
cusations now. But I began to feel 
uneasy, upset as I was anyway about 
the birds, Your Honor, and so I went 
down and began talking to the cop 
on the beat.” 

Mrs. Phillips interrupted: “Yes, 
and she blamed us with killing the 
canary birds, too.” 

Mrs. Burns leaned forward, whis- 
pering: “Now, Your Honor, that’s 
just a lie.” 

The policeman told his story. 
There was nothing very conclusive in 
it. And the Magistrate waved his 
hand with a gesture of dismissal. 
How soon could Mrs. Burns get out 
of Mrs. Phillips’s apartment? 
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“By one o'clock,” Mrs. Burns es- 
timated, after a long glance at the 
clock. And Mrs. Phillips nodded with 
satisfaction as the two of them turned 
away and trooped out of the room. 
Back into their private lives they went 
after their brief flight as public fig- 
ures: creatures with problems to enlist 
the slow mechanism of justice. And 
the clerk’s voice began droning again. 


“PD ERTHA BAUMANN 
Otto Reiberg.” 

Lawyers and friends accompanied 
this pair to the bar, and the District 
Attorney leaned forward to explain 
the facts of the case. Bertha was 
seventeen, he said, and in a few more 
months would be a mother. Otto 
was forty-six, a married man with 
two daughters. The charge was statu- 
tory rape. 

There was a long chain of circum- 
stances, set forth in Bertha’s affidavit. 
Otto followed her one night, she de- 
posed, and after inviting her into his 
taxicab practically poured a drink of 
liquor down her throat. He took her 
to a speakeasy on the promise of a 
real German dinner, and gave her sev- 
eral more drinks, after which her 
memory was a blank. But the Dis- 
trict Attorney whispered to the Magis- 
trate with deep concern. The speak- 
easy was torn down, and all the wit- 
nesses gone. There was no corrobora- 
tion of the girl’s story, and there 
didn’t seem to be any case, he con- 
fessed. 

The Magistrate recommended that 
another charge be filed, disregarding 
the rape and accusing the man simply 
as father of the unborn child. The 
District Attorney agreed. The lady 
from the Florence Crittenden Home, 
who had the girl in charge, agreed, 
and the whole party drifted off to 
some other court. Neither Bertha nor 
Otto had been called upon to speak 
a word concerning this plight which 
affected nobody on earth so much as 
themselves. 


versus 


A FRIGHTFUL old hag, come 
alive out of a Cruikshank pic- 
ture, tottered up to the bench. Spasms 
were shooting over her frail, ancient 
body, and under her right eye there 
was a blotch of purple. The officer 
with her said she was drunk. As far 
as her trembling would allow it, she 
denied the charge. But she was al- 
most inarticulate, and the Magistrate 
waved her off. Let her cool off for 
another twenty-four hours, he sug- 
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EMERALDS .. . everyone knows that 
they are green and extremely beau- 
tiful. But of all the exquisite shades, 
which is the most desirable and valu- 
able? Star sapphires . .. a rare 
range of blues. But do you know 
exactly which blue is considered 
necessary to perfection? 


The colored stones are tremen- 
dously chic. Nothing accentuates a 
lovely hand or a charming costume 
so effectively. Nothing enhances 
the beauty of eyes and hair like these 
little exclamation points of colored 
light. But to choose them intelli- 
gently, to buy them at their true 
commercial valuation—that is really 


difficult. 


Yet many distinguished men and 
women who buy these stones from 
Marcus & Company find that it is 
a surprisingly simple matter to get 
exactly what they want . . . that 
the prices invariably represent full 


THAT CERTAIN COLOR 





value . . . and that these prices are 
often less than they expect to pay. 


The purchase of precious stones 
at this establishment is an agree- 
able and valuable experience. The 
results of careful research and tested 
knowledge are at your service. Emer- 
alds of varying shades and sizes 
illustrate each point of comparison. 
Star sapphires and black opals of 
many qualities and prices are pro- 
duced to clarify the useful informa- 
tion given. The facts are made 
plain. The truth is made clear... 
and perhaps you too will find here, 
priced well within your reach, the 
one jewel in the world that you can 
never be happy without. 


A remarkable collection of emer- 
alds priced from $5000 to $600 a 
carat. Many exclusive and unusual 
settings of star sapphires, black 


opals and diamonds. | Strings of 
pearls from $200,000 to $200. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


corner of 


At the 


5th Avenue and 


and Palm Beach, Florida 


45th Street, New York City 
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THE SHOCKING CONDITION OF 
ONE OF OUR COUNTRY 
ARISTOCRACY 


Molly keeps sober most all of the year, 
But now that the season for cider is here, 
She’s out having fun 
By getting a bun, 
And acting, well,—rather demented and 
queer. 
She reels and she staggers, 
She sways and she swaggers, 
And solemnly leans on the gate, 
For sweet, gentle Molly, 
Abandoned and jolly, 
Ts frankly reduced to a state. 
She sneaks to the orchard and noses 
around, 
And crunches up apples she finds on the 
ground; 
And drunker ... and DRUNKER she’s 
getting right now, 
Though most of the year she’s a tempev- 
ance cow. 


BOAST 


Canada Dry was the only ginger ale 
served aboard the two score or more of 
special trains run by Tex Rickard to the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. And, you've 
guessed already, AQUAZONE was the 
only mineral water. 
+ a 

Which is not saying that these were the 
only beverages consumed aboard those 
pugilistic Pullmans. We saw a good deal 
more mixing going and coming than we 
did in the ring. 


QUERY 


Every time some doubting Thomas asks 
us to estimate the number of readers of 
Tue New Yorker who have actually 
tried AQUAZONE, we answer without 
hestitation “Why, practically all of 
them.” 

tf + + 


But the question remains long after the 
skeptic has gone his way. How many? 
It would be unwarranted optimism to 
expect more than a comparatively small 
percentage to become regular addicts but 
merely trying it is another matter. 

co + 
As they so embarrassingly ask at revival 
meetings, have you tried it? No? Then 
why not do so, whether as a super- 
smooth mixer or the most invigorating of 
health drinks. It is served in most clubs, 
hotels and restaurants and sold by most 
good druggists and grocers. If you pre- 
fer ordering by phone, call 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





gested, and perhaps they could under- 
stand what she was trying to say. 

A little old Irishwoman, bobbing 
in a peasant curtsy and touching the 
brim of her little black hat in a ges- 
ture of servility with every word from 
the Magistrate, took her ten-dollar 
fine for creating a disturbance without 
a murmur and hobbled out. 

Another woman followed her. She 
was a bizarre creature, not so old as 
she looked, perhaps, wearing a man’s 
gray tweed coat and a man’s cap to 
match. Her eye, too, had been marked 
by a well swung fist. But she was 
depressingly sober now, and full of 
terror at the prospect of a sentence 
to the workhouse. 

“T found her sitting on a bench 
in that little park down by the docks,” 
said the cop, “and she was pickled 
enough to refuse to move on. I tried 
to make her go home, but she 
wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, Your Honor! Oh, Yotr 
Honor! It was this way, Your Honor. 
You see, my sister come home last 
night and beat me up. She was soused. 
But honest, Judge, I was cold sober. 
I seen she wasn’t going to let me have 
no peace, so I beat it, and sat down 
on that bench.” 

“Tt was pouring down rain,” sug- 
gested the officer. 

“Yeah, sure, Judge. It certainly 
was raining. And there was a man 
friend of mine, you know, Judge. 
Mr. Jennings, his name is. And I was 
just sitting there waiting for him. He 
was going to get my clothes, see? I 
know I look like a bum in this outfit, 
but honest, Judge, I was just waiting 
for that Jennings guy to show up with 
my clothes. I was cold sober. I 
never have been That’s 
just the way it was, Judge.” 

The cop laughed, and the Magis- 
trate laughed, and they let her go. 


so sober! 


HERE were nearly a hundred 
cases in all. And from the mass 
of them I sought some meaning, some 
cadence that might provide a hint con- 
cerning the movement of life among 
these obscure people. But they were 
wholly meaningless—almost wholly 
trivial. It was simply so much stuff 
thrown up out of the monotone of 
living: so many people unable to solve 
their little puzzles for themselves, 
coming into court to have them solved 
by rule of thumb. The spectacle was 
sordid, and stupid, and more than a 
little dull. It was pleasant to find that 
court adjourned at one o'clock. 
—Morris Markey 
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Our trained staff of apartment renting bro- 
kers are thoroughly familiar with all types 
and sizes of apartments East and South of 
Central Park. We have the plans of all 
apartment buildings in our office, which 
you can inspect to determine whether or not 


Pease & Elliman will save your time 


certain offerings meet your requirements. 


By eliminating those which do not fit your 
needs, you can save much time and trouble. 
Look only at those which interest you. The 
following partial list is indicative of the 
wide variety of Pease & Elliman’s offerings. 











45 Fifth Ave. 


AT 12th STREET 
3 Rooms and bath 
$1400 to $2250 


ad 


912 Fifth Ave. 


BET. 72nd and 73rd STREETS 
Overlooking Central Park 


8 Rooms, 4 baths 
~~ 


988 Fifth Ave. 


S.E. CORNER 80th STREET 
10-11 Rooms, 4 baths 


Unusually high ceilings 
-y 


1150 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 


6-7-8-9 Rooms 


2 and 3 baths. From $3500 
~~ 


1212 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 
3-4-5-6-7 Rooms 
1-2-3 Baths, Ex. Lav. 


~- 


850 Park Ave. 


7-8 Rooms, 3 baths 
Special 5-room apartment 


From $5000 
~~ 


875 Park Ave. 


S. E. CORNER 78th STREET 
7-8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
From $5500 


~y 


876 Park Ave. 


S.W. CORNER 78th STREET 
8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
$6500 


~~ 


911 Park Ave. 


S. E. CORNER 80th STREET 


10-11-12 Rooms 
4 and 5 Baths 


930 Park Ave. 


S.W. CORNER 8st ST. 
8-9 Rooms, 3 baths 
From $6750 


~~ 


1060 Park Ave. 


N. W. CORNER 87th STREET 
3-4-5-6 Rooms 
Restaurant. From $1550 


ad 


1085 Park Ave. 


N. E. CORNER 88th STREET 
6 and 8 Rooms 
3 baths 


~- 


1125 Park Ave. 


N. E. CORNER 90th STREET 
6-8-9 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~~ 


1160 Park Ave. 


N. W. CORNER 92nd STREET 
6-7-8-11 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~e 


1165 Park Ave. 


N. E. CORNER 92nd STREET 
7-8-9 Rooms 
3 and 4 Baths 


~- 


1175 Park Ave. 


CORNER 93rd STREET 
13 Rooms, 4 Baths 


Like a town house 


~ 


105 E. 38th St. 


AT PARK AVENUE 
3 and 4 Rooms, Bath 
From $1800. Doctor's suite 


~ 


147 E. 50th St. 


GRAND CENTRAL ZONE 
5-6 Rooms, 2-3 Baths 
From $3100 


65 E. 55th St. 
BET. PARK AND MADISON 
4 Rooms, Bath, Lavatory 


From $3000 
~~ 


75 E. 55th St. 


BET. PARK AND MADISON 
5 Rooms 
2 and 3 Baths 


~ 


140 W. 58th St. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
4 and 5 Rooms 
1 and 2 Baths 


~~ 


152 W. 58th St. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 
3-4-5 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
From $1700 


~ 


25 E. 67th St. 


An apartment hotel 


1, 2, or 3 Rooms 
From $1100. Serving pantries 


cad 


55 E. 72nd St. 


BET. MADISON AND PARK 
8 Rooms, 3 Baths 
6 Rooms, 3 Baths, $36Q0 


~e 


162 E. 80th St. 


5 and 6 Rooms 
3 Baths 
From $2700 


~ 


40 E. 83rd St. 


ALSO 45 EAST 82nd STREET 
6-7 Rooms, 2-3 Baths 
From $3600 to $4600 


aad 


118 E. 93rd St. 


OFF PARK AVENUE 
5 Rooms and Bath 
From $1800 


9 E. 96th St. 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
4-6 Rooms, 1-3 Baths 
From $1850 


~ 


12 E. 97th St. 


OFF FIFTH AVENUE 
2-3-4-5 Rooms 
From $1300 


~ 


210 Madison 


BET. 35th and 36th STREETS 


1-2-3 Rooms 
Also 9-Room Duplex 


be “al 
1435 Lexington 
S. E. CORNER 94th STREET 


4-7 Rooms, 1-3 Baths 
From $2350 


~ 


128 Cent. Pk. So. 


FACING CENTRAL PARK 
3-4 Rooms, 1-2 Baths 
From $2600 


~ 


CO-OPERATIVE 
APARTMENTS 


~ 


1158 Fifth Ave. 


Overlooking Central Park 
8-9 Rooms, 3 Baths 
Also Doctors’ Offices 


~ 


1165 Fifth Ave. | 


8-9 Rooms, 3 Baths 
From $16000 


Maintenance from $1880 
~y 
350 E. 57th St. 
SUTTON HALL 


6-7 Rooms, 3 Baths 
Built on the Garden Plan 
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PEASE & ELLIMAN inc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


T WAS a great national cham- 
] pionship that we witnessed last 
week: great in the dramatic 
and unexpected dénouements it fur- 
nished from day to day as first one 
Frenchman and then another tri- 
umphed over adversaries who grew 
LACOSTE'P LATIN TEMPERAMENT 
| 
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stronger as the week rolled gloriously 
(for France) to its close; great in the 
quality and standard of play, which 
on the last day at any rate was far 
higher than many supposed; great in 
the revelation to this country that 
France—provided her men are well 
and truly acclimated, well and thor- 
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These French! — Mr. 
Tilden in a New Role 


oughly broken in to a strange surface 
and a new ball—has at least three 
players who will exchange blow for 
blow with any one in the world in 
this greatest of all international games. 
French tennis, like all Gaul, is 
divided into three parts. Of which 
the greatest is Jean René Lacoste of 
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the Stade Francais and 187, Rue Ar- 
mand Silvestre, Courbevoie (Seine), 
France. 

Thursday was of course the day of 
days; the day on which Tilden and 
Johnston went down before the 
French Expeditionary Forces. For 
the first time that I can remember, 
the former champion in his match with 
Cochet had the gallery with him to a 
man. I suppose I have seen Cochet 
in a hundred matches; despite the fact 
that he was in a foreign land under 
strange conditions, despite the physi- 
ological handicap, he was more secure 
and more resilient than ever he was in 
any important match before. His 
forehand, always a source of com- 
fort for his opponent, stood up like his 
backhand under the pounding it re- 
ceived, not only stood up but won 
many points for him at critical mo- 
ments—those moments when points 
count double. Only his weak second 
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service gave way before the cham- 
pion’s onslaught, yet one had the feel- 
ing that it was not letting him down 
as it would have done had Tilden pos- 
sessed two good legs. In the best of 
condition the champion would proba- 
bly have come through to take that 
final set; as it was, Cochet’s recovery 
from 5—6 after leading 4-1 was a 
magnificent display of stout-hearted 
courage. Yet I do not subscribe to 
the theory that Tilden, had he been 
well, would have gone ahead to win 
the tournament as usual. Perhaps. 
The tactical genius of Lacoste might 
have succumbed to the speed and court 
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craft of the champion at his best. But 
I am by no means convinced of it as 
the Parisian played last Saturday. 

And don’t let them tell you it was 
an inferior Borotra that Lacoste faced 
on that day. Borotra was as good 
as ever he was; but Saturday he faced 
a man who knew him and how to beat 
him and, what is far more important, 
had the game to do it. Those lobs 
which missed the base line by inches 
in the first set were symptomatic; once 
Lacoste found his touch and they be- 
gan to drop just inside instead of just 
over the lines, the issue was assured. 
Because then Borotra had to hang 
back for a lob, giving his opponent the 
needed opening for one of those slant- 
ing forehand drives or one of those 
stinging backhands. Did you observe 
that Lacoste did not volley at all dur- 
ing the three sets? He came into fore- 
court several times, but always after 
sweeping low backhand cross-court 
shots which had so thoroughly pre- 
pared the way that no reply was forth- 
coming. If this was not tennis of a 
high order, there is no justice in For- 
est Hills. 

It appeared to me, as events of the 
week unfolded, that Jean Borotra 
rather outslicked the boys this last 
month. All along he has—not unwit- 
tingly either, I’d like to bet-—given the 
impression that he would not compete 
in the National Singles. Indeed, I re- 
member talking to him and Lacoste in 
the locker room of the Longwood 
Cricket Club at Chestnut Hills after 
their match with Chandler and Johns- 
ton. Borotra, shaking his head, pro- 
tested to me how impossible it was to 
mix business with sport. Would he 
play in the National Singles? No, 
he did not think so. Was there not 
more than a twinkle in the eye of the 
quietly wise Lacoste as he poked his 
teammate with a racket and said: 

“Mais oui, tu vas jouer—” 

As I say, it seems to me that the 
Basque fooled us all. It is a fact that 
on the last day at Germantown he 
handed in his default to a member of 
the National Singles Committee—this 
I had on the authority of the gentle- 
man who received it. On Sunday, the 
next day, he called up the West Side 
Club and asked whether he might be 
allowed to play a round or two at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, explaining 
that business prevented him from get- 
ting there earlier and that business 
would probably require a default in 
the middle of the week. But he 
worked into his best game at the start 
of his match with Watson Washburn 
on Monday in the first round. No de- 
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A STREET MODEL WHICH IS NICELY ADJUSTED 
TO THE DESIRES OF THE NEW YORKER TO 
WHOM ELEGANCE SHARES INTEREST WITH 
OUTLINE. STRAIGHT, BROAD SHOULDERS 
RETAIN THEIR FAVOUR IN LONDON. 
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Jay=Thorpe 


7th Street.West 


5 


The new costume 
jewelry by Jay- 
Thorpe takes its 
name and inspiration 
from the dance of 
theCongo, following 
the South African 
vogue which has cap- 
tivated New York 
and Paris. The prim- 
itive designs are 
carried out in the 
most modern man- 
ner, in necklaces, 
earrings and brace- 
lets—designed ex 
clusively for Jay- 
Thorpe. 





fault was forthcoming on Tuesday, 
or on Wednesday when he blew 
Chandler off the court with his acute 
and timely volleying. Nor, to the 
surprise of the committee, did he give 
up at match point against Johnston on 
Thursday. With Richards beaten 
and a chance to meet his teammate 
and fellow countryman you could 
hardly expect him to withdraw in the 
semi-finals. No, it was the cool head, 
the keen eye of Lacoste, and only that, 
which made this gorgeous actor give 
up; nor did he do so until the last point. 

There is in the French an intellec- 
tually honest, a logical keenness which 
not only makes them wish to win in 
sport—and who of us does not? —but 
forces them to discard a vast amount 
of this sport-for-sport’s-sake-after- 
you-my-dear-Alphonse bunk. Theirs is 
a franker attitude, nor does Borotra’s 
posing and sighing and head-shaking 
blind me to the fact that, after all, he 
came over here to defeat our best ten- 
nis players, that he succeeded in down- 
ing Johnston and Richards in one week, 
and that he fell only before a man 
who knows him and all his tricks and 
gave him back as good as he sent. La- 
coste was not sorry in the least when 
Borotra sprawled out in exhaustion by 
the umpire’s chair that third set. He 
had no sympathy to waste while the 
Basque staggered and stumbled in an 
effort to retrieve those scorching drives. 
Sympathy is expensive in either sport 
or war. And, after all, what is mod- 
ern sport but a minor-league war? 

Sandwiched in between matches, in 
the marquee or in the cool hallways 
of the clubhouse or out upon the courts 
themselves, there were many amusing 
incidents: 

There was, for instance, Mr. Til- 
den in a new role, that of the Think- 
er, as he sat upon a line in the semi- 
final round match between Cochet and 
Lacoste on Friday; there was his 
friend, Frank Adams, 
defying custom and the 
sometimes rude gallery 
above by wearing a straw 
hat while engaged in 
overseeing one of the base 
lines; Lacoste, just before 
the finals, with a copy 
of Jean Coc- 
teau’s “Ma- 
riées de la 
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Tour Eiffel,” trying hard to escape 
the curious and questioning in the com- 
parative solitude of the upper porch 
of the clubhouse; Ben Dwight, the 
referee of the tournament, very smart 
in white flannels and blue double- 
breasted coat, nervously inquiring 
of every one ten minutes before the 
finals whether Borotra had arrived, 
and secretly fearing that he had sud- 
denly taken an airplane on a business 
trip to Schenectady; the courageous 
but unnoticed act of the national 
champion running off the court after 
his defeat instead of limping or walk- 
ing wearily away as he would proba- 
bly have liked to do; that emotional 
outburst of Cochet’s when at long last 
he had won his way through to a tena- 
cious and spirited victory over the 
champion of champions, throwing his 
racket high in the air as he rushed 
forward to receive the congratu- 
lations of a man who usually does 
not give felicitations in lawn ten- 
nis; those footfault judges stricken 
dumb for the week while Borotra in 
point after point committed glaring 
and plainly visible footfaults as he 
rushed the net in his matches toward 
the end of the tournament; the gal- 
leries, on Thursday, on Friday, on 
Saturday—what sport in all the world 
furnishes spectators like these? —peo- 
ple who start coming in to the grounds 
two hours before the matches begin 
and remain all through the tense af- 
ternoon in sun and in heat, in shadow 
and in cold, until dusk and the eve- 
ning descend and the last point is 
battled for, is won and lost upon the 
indistinct court below. Tennis, a great 
sport; not éven Mr. Pyle can spoil it. 
Yes, France is victorious; the cham- 
pionship of the United States for the 
first time goes to a non-English-speak- 
ing winner. But there is nevertheless 
a ray of hope ahead. ‘There is one 
American title these Frenchmen can- 
not take away 
from us, that is 
ours for years to 
come. That is the 
veteran’s title. It 
will be at least 
fifteen years be- 
fore the French 
are eligible for 
that! 
Joun R. Tunis 
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THE GOLFER 


Circus Day at Baltusrol 


OME sort of 

country cir- 
cus, it seemed, had 
settled down on 
the grounds of the 
Baltusrol Club in 
Short Hills. As 
you came round 
the turn from the 
station you saw the clubhouse, a som- 
ber, gabled edifice, set in the niche of 
a hill with a panel of bright sky be- 
hind it and the little circus people on 
its lawn. ‘Tents were scattered here 
and there, a white pavilion for the 
pressmen, striped stalls for food and 
tickets and telephones; and between 
these the crowd moved in changing 
patterns, as if blown by the tootle of 
a phantom calliope. It was lunch time, 
and they were waiting for the after- 
noon show to begin—George Von 
Elm against Robert Tyre Jones. 

During the early rounds of play the 
scene, though less populous, had the 
same look: there was the same bright 
aimless movement among the pavil- 
ions, the same hint of carnival music 
in the air. Various happenings—some 
yay, some melancholy—marked those 
first days. ‘There was Bobby Jones’s 
medal-winning qualifying score of 
143, which included a first round com- 
posed of 16 pars and 2 birdies. There 
was Bob Gardner, with a patch of 
fury under each cheek bone, hammer- 
ing three balls out of bounds at the 
short fourth to turn in a 12 for the 
hole (par 3) Three old title holders 
went around that day in identical 87’s 
—Findlay Douglas, who won in 
1901; E. M. Byers (1906), and Dave 
Herron (1919).- But the saddest of 
all qualifiers was George Von Elm, 
who had taken an 83. 

“The only shot I was sure of,” he 
said dismally, “was my fourth putt.” 

He was, however, on hand next 
morning for his first-round match 
against one Ellsworth Augustus of 
Cleveland. 

Von Elm was very poor against 
Augustus, but Jones too had a close 
call. He barely edged past Richard 
Jones of Westchester, and if the lat- 
ter had played for the green instead 
of the pin at the fifteenth—well, cer- 
tain post-morticians in the Baltusrol 
Ciub thumped the table and transfixed 
each other with significant and slight- 
ly reddened glances. Von Elm felt 
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Poise and confidence are inspired 
by correctness of attire. 
For footwear, Pedemodes 






Lucinda 
An effective reptile 
saddl> on patent leather 


CThe 4¢demode Shop 


Feminine ©Footwear 
570 Fifth Ave., near 46th St. 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Detroit 
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CRUISES 
SUPREME 


SEEING 


THE OLD WoRLD 


IN A NEW WAY 


(OnE Living World is, 
after all, the Greatest 
Show on Earth. Life’s inces- 
sant Parade is a Moving 
Picture equalled by no other. 
The Human Drama is the 
first of human interests. 


Color, history, romance and 
strange beauty fill the days 
and nights of nearly half a 
year on this supremely- 
significant voyage over the 
changing face of a world. 


Intelligently directed travel is 
the greatest University. It 
informs the mind, cultivates 
the taste, stimulates all the 
senses and imparts to Life 
infinite interest and enchant- 
ing recollections. 


A rare genius once said: “It is 
through Memory we know ourselves; 
without Memory it might be said 
we have hardly lived at all... ”’ 
Enrich your Memory by travel- 
ling Round the World under 
the guidance of the Dean of 
World-Travel Leaders. Cook’s 
knowledge of the World and 
service to its guests have been 
perfected by generations of 
study and experience. 


The South Sea Islands, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, 
Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East 
Africa and South America 
—a major voyage of life- 
long interest. 


The Famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 


has again been chartered and will sail 


From New York Jan. 12 
and from Los Angeles Jan. 28, 


returning to New York June 2, 1927 


Immediate Reservations “Desirables 


Thos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston 


St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 








better. He tramped on curly-haired 
Watts Gunn to the tune of 8 and 7. 

Jones, with a pretty gesture, halved 
the thirty-fourth and last hole of his 
match with Chick Evans. He had 
rolled his second up dead and Evans, 
3 down, was twelve feet away. 

“Will you give me this one, Bob- 
by?” Evans asked. 

Jones tossed him the ball and a 
cigarette. The match was over, but 
Evans had given a good account of 
himself. So, next day, did Ouimet. 

Von Elm had an easy time with 
George Dawson. This youth, a strap- 
ping buckaroo, should be accustomed 
to public notice—he roomed with Red 
Grange at IIlinois—but the gallery 
bothered him and down he went, 11 
and 10. “Bobby’s always beaten me, 
but I’m going to get him today,” Von 
Elm said on the way to the first tee for 
the afternoon round of the final. 

On the lawns the phantom calliope 
had fallen silent. An odd wind ,had 
swept the country carnival; people no 
longer loafed and eddied among the 
tents; they packed themselves into a 
vast uneasy lane down which two golf 
balls presently whistled. Jones won 
the first hole; on the second he laid 
Von Elm a stymie—and the rest of 
the time he fought a losing fight. 
There was no psychological turning 
point. Von Elm took one of his 
irons—a sammy, I think—and cut 
around the stymie to sink his ball and 
win the hole. 

All morning Jones had been listless 
with his irons; now his own good 
luck (he stymied Von Elm no less 
than four times) seemed actually to 
depress him. At the short seventeenth 
his iron shot from the tee rolled up 
within six inches of the hole; for- 
tunately it did not go in. Weariness, 
the strain of knowing that if he won 
he would set a record, the very fact 
that almost every one in the crowd 
wanted him to win, all these factors 
depressed him. People boiled, elbowed, 
rocked around him, kept in partial or- 
der by a squad of noisy marshals. On 
the seventeenth green, with a cigarette 
in his mouth, he saw Von Elm sink 
the putt that won the match. 

When a hysterical platoon, with the 
blond Californian already hoisted on 
their necks, thought of Jones and 
turned back, shouting “Bobby, Bob- 
by!” he smiled and shook his head. 
With his hand on Watts Gunn’s 
shoulder he walked toward the club- 
house, explaining something with sub- 
dued, serious gestures. His card for 
the day was one over fours. And he 
had lost the title.—NivEn Buscn, Jr. 
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TYLES have changed in 
Glove Silk Underwear! 
No longer does one buy a 
“vest” or “bloomer” or 
“unionsuit” as of old! 
Fashion's pendulum is swing- 
ing in other directions — and 
Van Raalte — ever alert — has 
already interpreted the new 
ideas! 





Par exemple: The “ Pantiette”’ 
—~an abbreviated pantie made 
for the first time of glove silk. 
Originated by the French, it 
has horizontal crotch and 
ruffled net frill. Run, or kick, 
or take a high step in it — its 
legs will cling to the legs of 
its wearer! You'll find it in 


VAN RAALTE 


Glove Silk Underwear 


S1tk Guoves 7 * Sitx StocKINGs 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Smaller and Better 
Carmen —Some New 
Faces and Voices Exhib- 
ited at the Century 


MONG _op- 
era troupes, 
all Gallo is divid- 
ed into three parts. 
There is a nucleus 
as of acceptably 
sand-papered artisans, a mess (this goes 
both ways) of ambitious vociferators 
who make one speculate on why the 
canny Gallo encourages them, and 
a small assortment of singers who are 
capable of converting a_ necessarily 
routine performance into an enter- 
tainment. 

The third of these divisions is am- 
ple reason for devoting some of your 
stray evenings to attendance at the 
Century, and up to the bright morning 
on which this was confected, the med- 
alist of the section was a lady won- 
derfully named Lorna Doone Jaxson, 
who helped Signor Gallo to do a par 
“Carmen” on the opening night. 

La Jaxson, who is shortly to become 
the chattel of the Chicago opera, 
flounced to the stage of the Century 
with the best Carmen unveiled to us 
since Mme. Farrar and Miss Garden 
said bye-bye. There are possibilities 
in the réle which Miss Jaxson didn’t 
explore, but not so many as the boys 
who remember Minnie Hauck and 
Galli-Marié advertise. Miss Jaxson 
introduced a Carmen that wasn’t bad, 
just a little experimental; and from 
her studies in musical comedy she 
brought a series of etudes in stage busi- 
ness that came off simply and ef- 
fectively. Her voice is a smal] ver- 
sion of Sigrid Onegin’s and she man- 
ages it commandingly except when the 
music outjumps its range. We can 
recommend her doings with a remark- 
ably good conscience. 

The only other Gallo newcomer 
who has lured us for long from the 
refreshment booth, superintended by 
the able Mr. O’Connell, in the press 
room, is Andrea Mongelli, a young 
bass who accomplishes the miracle of 
singing without groaning. He seems 
to have two brands of vocal produc- 
tion, and if he will forget about the 
muttered variety, he will be listed high 
in the roster of painless bassos. He 














How To Become 
“The Perfect Partner” 


Rew there’s no excuse for making a poor job of 
dancing when it’s so delightfully easy to become 
a brilliant dancer! 


It may be a minor fault, easily corrected, that pre- 
vents you from becoming the “‘perfect partner.” 

Arthur Murray, America’s foremost dancing in- 
structor, is a sympathetic faultfinder who can in- 
stantly see the defects in your dancing, and show you 
how to correct them quickly and ‘only. 


Thousands come to Mr. Murray for the finish and 
brilliance—the ease, self-confidence and poise, which 
his expert instructions, faithfully followed, never fail 
to give. 


This Season’s Steps Now Ready 


Why not get all the joy there is in this delightful 
pastime by becoming an exceptional dancer! 

A special course of private lessons in smart ball- 
room dancing—Tango, Fox-Trot, Waltz and all of 
this season’s newest steps—under Mr. Murray’s 
direct supervision, is now available to you at the 
famous Arthur Murray Studios. 


The cost is suprisingly moderate. You can choose 
your own time for private lessons. The quicker you 
act on that inclination—the quicker you'll be the 
dancer you should and can be. 


Studios open 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. ‘Phone Vanderbilt 1773 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street New York City 
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Announcing 


LATEST 
HITS 
for Release 
TODAY! 


No, 3255 

Flapperette, Fox Trot 
While the Years Go 
Drifting By Fox Trot 


HAROLD LEONARD AND HIS 
WALDORF-ASTORIA ORCHESTRA 


No. 3272 
Kentucky Lulla 
Waltz with Vocal Chorus 
Trail of Dreams 
Waltz with Vocal Chorus 
BEN SELVIN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


No. 3280 
Would Ja? Fox Trot with Vocal 
Chorus 
Aint We Carryin’ On 
Fox Trot with Vocal Chorus 
COLONIAL CLUB ORCHESTRA 


No. 3266 

Adorable, Piano Solo 

I’d Climb the Highest Moun- 

tain If I Knew I’d Find You 
Piano Solo 

LEE SIMS 
No. 10237 
For All Eternity 


(Eternamente) Mazzoni-Mascheroni 
Canta il Mare 
(Sailor’s Song) Mazzola-De Leva 


BARITONE WITH ORCHESTRA IN 
ITALIAN GUISEPPE DANISE 


No. 20048 
Florida, the Moon and You 
(Buck-Friml) 
Poor Little Marie 
(Buck-Hanley) 
from “Ziegfeld’s Revue of 1926” 


FRANKLIN BAUER WITH MALE 
CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


Recorded Electrically 
and Manufactured by 


i a i ne 







Si doesn’t act, but opera deep men don’t. 


Franco Tafuro, apparently the primo 
among tenors, continues to be better 
than several whom it costs much more 
to hear. His latest colleague, James 
De Gaviria, is a hail bellow well met, 
and the two débuting baritones won’t 
make anybody forget their predeces- 
sors. Miss Lois Johnston, the Micaela 
of the premiére, has a pretty voice, a 
handsome blond wig, an attractive 
presence, and a strange habit of con- 
ducting with the right hand while she 
sings, and Miss Coe Glade, who 
hopped suddenly into the second-night 
“Aida” as Amneris, also has good vo- 
cal stuff, although she’s too petite to 
play Amneris against so ample an 
Aida as appeared with her. 

Carlo Peroni, Signor Gallo’s con- 
ductor, works every night and has a 
double-header Saturdays, but he does 
well with an orchestra augmented be- 
yond the capacity of the pit. He even 
keeps in touch with the three uncom- 
fortable double basses in a lower [eft 
stage box and the luxuriant tympanist 
encamped in the corresponding loge 
on the other side. A few novelties 
of the first performances included a 
thoughtful reading of the back page 
of Diario de Costa Rica by Don 
José while Carmen was habanerating, 
the employment of French, Italian, 
and one stretch of English by various 
participants in the same performance, 
the production of some sort of col- 
lapsible razor instead of the usual dirk 
by Escamillo in his duel with Don 
José, and the entry of Radames ona 
platter carried by about a half-dozen 
of the most frightened negroes who 
ever were embarrassed by being thrust 
into leopard skins. The new ballet 
prances about gracefully, and the 
chorus sings well enough and general- 
ly lets that well enough alone. 


NEW RECORDS 


Introducng Richman, 
the Old Harry—S tars 
Sing Together—Dances, 
Fair and Warmer 

one 


7 any 
who has 


heard Harry Rich- 
man on the air 
may have guessed, 
Dr. Richman 
makes an unusual 
record. His doubling of “Lucky 
Day” and “Birth of Blues” for 
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PACKING 
PANTOMIMES 
No.2 


The Gatcopinec 
Gos never has his 
clothes pressed-- naval 
etiquette does not re- 
st it. Think how your 

inner clothes would 
look if you rolled them 
upand carried them in 
a seabag. With a Rev- 
ELATION you canat 
a another suit. 
ing is crushed be 
cause your suitcase ex 
pands and contracts to 
rit its contents exactly. 





TOO FULL? 


Not a bit of it. Ask any Revelation 
Dealer to show you how easily this 
suitcase can be closed. 


At first class luggage 
shops and department 
stores throughout the 
United States and 
Canada. 


Ditto in New York City 


Pov g 


NAUSTS to 14 SIZES 
$12.50 to $250.00 
SEE A DEMONSTRATION 
AND GET A CATALOG 
REVELATION 
SUITCASE CO. 


561 FIFTH AVE., NEW YOPK 
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Vocalion qualifies for everybody’s 
Album, and the orchestral ac- 
companiment sounds like one of the 
little masterpieces of setting by Wal- 
ter Haenschen. The parlando section 
in the aria about the delivery of jazz 
needn’t be taken too seriously. A bit 
of political enterprise may have 
prompted the making of “Will You 
Love Me in December as You Do 
in May?” by the Shannon Quartet 
(sometimes the Revelers, the Merry- 
makers, and the Singing Sophomores), 
but it’s magnificent concerted record- 
ing. On the other side is “Sweet 
Rosie O’Grady,” which either is a 
better song than we thought or proves 
that the Shannons are magicians. 
The credit line goes to Victor. Bruns- 
wick continues its series of lengthy 
Merrymaker travelogues with a large 
disc which is Spanish on one side and 
Hawaiian on the other. Sam Her- 
man, the glib xylophonist, and Vir- 
ginia Rea, the delightful soprano, ap- 
pear as guests, and the whole affair 


runs by divertingly. 


OQ THOSE who are unable to 

enter dancing locales for geo- 
graphic, economic, or personal reasons, 
we suggest a dip into this ocean of 
rhythms: 

Hetto Baspy and WHILE THE 
Years Go Drirtinc By. The Baby 
thing sounds like a hit and the other 
excerpt isn’t a bad utility fox-trot. 
Art Kahn’s Orchestra plays both 
fetchingly and Ruth Etting does a 
dazzling job of a vocal chorus in the 
sinfonia infanta. (Columbia) 

St. Louis BLugs and Bett Hop- 
PIN’ Biugs. Maestro Whiteman for- 
gets Ernest Newman in this clarifica- 
tion of hot music. The classic St. 
Louis wail is well set off by the gifted 
Ken Sisson’s chant of the porters. 
(Victor) 

Lucky Day and Biack Borrom. 
Positively the last time that any re- 
cording of these airs will be set down! 
Arden and Ohman make so much of 
them that we can’t omit this disc. 
(Brunswick) 

Down ON THE BANKs OF THE 
Yazoo and Precious. Did you know 
that Foster originally wrote “Way 
Down upon the Yazoo River’? 
Neither did the composer of this mer- 
ry dance, which has a soothing mate, 
both exploited crisply by Mike Mark- 
el’s men. (Okeh) 

Jackass Bugs and Up anp AT 
"Em. Just a couple of hot ones by 
Spitalny’s Orchestra. (Victor) 

My Cuttzr’s Due at Two-to- 











A Sweet Old Pipe from the 
First Day On 


—from England comes the pipe 
that needs no “‘breaking in.” 


A new pipe is like new wine—raw and biting. No man likes that. 
But new Ben Wades—sir, that’s different. A new Ben Wade is 
sweet and old from the first day on. After you’ve admired the clean, 
patrician lines and the rich-grained gleaming finish, and the wide, flat- 
bitted stems—then notice the light colored finish #wside the bowl. 

No tlaw-hiding stain or varnish to be smoked out. Open pores to 
absorb impurities and permit the pipe to ‘‘color.”” Just fine briar pol- 
ished and pumiced to perfection. 

The Ben Wade family of Leeds know their art. Since 1860 Ben 
Wade men have been pipe makers to the English gentry. A pipe by 
them is as mellow as the tone of a Cremona violin. Lustrous as your 
polished riding boots. Sweet as a breath from a Yorkshire moor in May. 

Ask your best tobacconist—then ask yourself if you’ve ever seen 


finer pipes, 
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HE satisfaction of a clean, 
"Temooth shave can’t be put 
into a picture, nor accounted 
for by words. It’s something 
you learn about by actual ex- 
perience. 


That’s why we ask you to 
try Fougere Royale Shaving 
Cream, instead of telling you 
how well it does its work. 
You will learn how quick 
and easy, smooth and invig- 
orating a shave can be only 
when you get FougereRoyale 
on your own brush. Get it 
at your druggist’s, or send a 
dime for enough for ten 


good shaves. 
Reyale 


uagere 
Shaving Cream 


Shaving Cream, 50c; f 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Ph nad mg 
u Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, 50c. 










Houbigant, Inc. 
539 W. 45th St., New York 










Two Topay and Anp THEN I For- 
cot. Miniature earthquakes by the 
Little Ramblers. (Columbia) 
SomMEONE Is Losin’ Susan and 
Catuinc ME Home. Yes, sir, that’s 
Ben Bernie. (Brunswick) 

Wuo Woutpn’t? and How 
Many Times! Last call on “How 
Many Times?” too. The Hotel Astor 
Orchestra glides sveltely this Berlin 
air, which has a bright new partner in 


another Donaldson hit. (Okeh) 
—R. A. S. 
+ 
INTERMEZZO 


OWNTOWN Broadway was 

quiet, singularly quiet. The 
great business thoroughfare of the 
largest city in the United States 
looked as if it were a lane in 
Sleepy Hollow. Business was entirely 
suspended. A hush was over every- 
thing. Even the occasional cars that 
rumbled by and the taxicabs that 
chugged along reflected the idyllic 
calm. 

And yet it was a week day. No 
national, state, municipal or borough 
holiday had been proclaimed. How, 
then, did the heart of the metropolis 
happen to lose a beat? 

Was it a miracle? 

No, gentle and mayhap gentile 
reader, it was Yom Kippur. —E. L. 


ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 64. 

1—When did Wall Street lose its 
wall? 

2—What famous rendezvous orig- 
inally occupied the present site of the 
Plaza Hotel! 

3—Why are there lights in front 
of the mayor’s house? 

4—How many living ex-mayors 
has New York? 

5—Who planted the only haw- 
thorn tree in Central Park, and where 
is it? 

6—What famous author was born 
in William Street? 

7—What are New York’s two best 
known Chinese theatres, and where 
are they? 

8—Why is 
named? 

9—What is the fountain at the 


Plaza called? 
10—What do the arrows on the 


Place so 


Waverly 





walks at Central Park mean? 





Wear Sabots? 


Here's a stylish sabot 
Whittled out of wood, 
A Flemish dane would grab it 
While the grabbing's good; 
For quickly would she lamp 
Its unusual appeal, 
With its kiln-dried vamp 
And its steam-cured heel, 
With the arch end-grained 
Where it's chiseled out below, 
With its sole well-planed 
And its band-sawn toe. 


We were recently amazed to learn, from 
sources of unquestionable authenticity, 
that more wooden shoes are worn today 
in these our progressive United States 
than in all the kingdom of Holland. 
Alert as we are to all business opportuni- 
ties, we immediately saw in this fact a 
marvellous opportunity for increasing 
our sales. Among all these millions of 
sabot-wearers, said we to ourselves, 
surely there must be hundreds of thou- 
sands who read The New Yorker—let’s try 
to sell "em Arch Preservers. 


So now then therefore—do YOU wear 
wooden shoes? If you do, you are simply 
ruining your arches. Nature formed a 
certain curve in the bottom of the human 
foot, and a sabot-soled shoe, by forcing the 
-tottom out of this curve sooner or later 
breaks down the delicate architecture of 
bone that is intended to support the 
weight of the body. 


If you don’t wear wooden shoes, it’s just 

the same. Practically all shoes are 

wooden in this respect. So come in for a 

oe of Arch Preservers, anyway. You'll 
thankful for the relief. 


TO COME TO CASES— 
THE SUNNA 
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A two-strap model ie street wear. Black 
and tan calf and suede. 





ARCH _ PRESERVER SHOES EXCLUSIVELY 
JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
At 48th Street 


Where the bus stops going South 
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TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Ersters—Announcements 
—The Lido and the 


Montmartre 


Y the time I 
get this kick 
into print, every- 
thing will have 
been rectified and 
I shall look silly 
—that always hap- 
pens when I get 
steamed up about 
something. But all the same, I must 
scream a little. What is the mat- 
ter with the oyster season? ‘There is 
an r in September, isn’t there? We 
haven’t had very hot weather recently, 
have we? Don’t oysters always come 
in just as the broccoli go to seed? And 
yet here it is, almost the end of Sep- 
tember, and try to find an oyster any- 
where that you dare eat. The Colony 
sneers. The Ritz groans. I suffer. I 
must go to the Oyster Bar at Grand 
Central (there is the place to go for 
real enjoyment—dress, informal; no 
couvert) and see what they can do 
about the problem. 





HE night-club season is beginning 

to show signs of life. Barney, 
bursting with pardonable pride because 
good conduct has resulted in his re- 
maining in the same place for all of 
two years, began his third season at 
85 West Third Street on the twenty- 
first. Lucien Bernhard’s decorations 
remain, and with them Barney Bricks, 
the demon headwaiter (he is listed 
under “decorations” in the announce- 
ment); Peewee Byer’s orchestra is 
back at the old stand. The continental 
cabaret is to be a surprise I cannot tell 
you about, because of the length of 
time taken by printers to put out a 
magazine. 

The Café de Paris reopens, after 
honest-to-God repairs, on October 4, 
and promises bigger, brighter, more 
Shubertian, and, we trust, less strenu- 
ous entertainment than that offered by 
the Hoffmann Girls during the sum- 
mer. The Mirador follows, on Octo- 
ber 6. Villa Venice, at 10 East Sixtieth 
Street, having gone down in history 
as the place that combined formal 
dress, no couvert, and a smart crowd 
last winter, began serving tea on the 


22nd, and, on October 9, will burst 
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FLOWERS of 
FOREVER 


ao and 
SAPPHIRES, like immortal 
green and blue flowers, 
flourish forever. 
Mounted by Upati & 
Batiou these gems are 


seen in their highest estate 


Upall Ballou 


Jewelers 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 


NEW YORK 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
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You (annot 
Get What 
Franklin Gives 
In Any Other (ar! 


You cannot get Franklin depend- 
ability, stamina and efficiency, in any 
other car! No other has the feature— 
air-cooling—which airplanes have now 
adopted, and which carried Byrd and 
Cobham to their sensational conquests 
of arctic wastes and torrid deserts. 
Come in and let us show you what air- 
cooling means in freedom from cool- 
ing work, worry and expense! 

You cannot get Franklin comfort in 
any other car! No other car has its ex- 
clusive full-elliptic springs—its won- 
derfully flexible chassis frame—its ex- 
act balance and even distribution of 
weight. Come in and let us show you 
that these features produce the smooth- 
est-riding car you ever tried. 

You cannot get Franklin easy hand- 
ling in any other car! No other car 
has its freedom from all unnecessary 
weight —its scientifically designed 
steering-gear—its sure, quick, non-skid 
transmission brake. Come in and let us 
show you that these features take the 
usual strain, worry and fatigue out of 
driving! 

You cannot get Franklin speed over the 
road in any other car! No other car has the 
comfort to take rough roads without slowing 
up—or the ease of control to permit con- 
tinuous driving without tiring out. Come in 
and let us show you the smooth-flowing power 


that goes with this—and what it means in 
actual miles and minutes! 


Ask us, too, about the Franklin 25th An- 
niversary Easy Ownership Plan. You will 
be surprised to find how readily you can have 
the finest motoring there is. 


FRANKLIN 


SEDAN NOW £2790 


Fully Equipped F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
a) 
FRANKLIN NEW YORK Co., INC. 


1834 Broadway, at 60th Street 
New Y 


1133 Atlantic Avenue, Corner Bedford 
Brooklyn 

















forth tor dinner and supper. George 
Childs and Madeleine Northway are 
the ballroom dancers. A Hungarian 
gypsy orchestra, all dressed up in Hun- 
garian Imperial Hussar uniforms, will 
function at lunch and alternate with 
last year’s dance orchestra at dinner. 
And it all sounds very splendid. 

The Cowboy, a rowdy Village mer- 
ry-go-round, is already disturbing the 
peace of tenants residing at 5 Christo- 
pher Street. 

And—oh, joy, oh, joy!—the Pip- 
ing Rock restaurant, to all outward 
appearances not at all chastened by its 
year’s padlocking, is again tickling the 
palates of the élite at 18 East Fifty- 
fifth Street. 


H, I have been to the Lido. In 
fact, it is the only place where 
anybody will take you to celebrate the 
fact that you have on a Parisian robe 
de soirée. And the Lido is packed and 
jammed and popular as anything with 
all the smartly dressed people in town 
—and you would be surprised at how 
many there are. One checked business 
suit and a few ladies’ hats were to be 
seen to prove that summer is not quite 
over, but I suspect that informal dress 
is out by now unless you have a drag 
with the headwaiter and like to be 
conspicuous. Of course, you can’t 
dance—you can’t move either on or 
off the fluor, but people love that. And 
the Yacht Club Boys, not at all jaded 
(how do they keep it up night after 
night?), continue to amuse, despite 
occasional loud stompings on the floor 
that indicate the presence of the plebe- 
ian playground overhead. 


HE Montmartre is a different 

story. There is no entertainment 
for the time being, and the people who 
go there are attractive and well bred, 
but not spectacular. For supper and 
dancing quietly after the theatre, 
when you are dressed up but don’t feel 
like crowds, it still leads all the rest 
for me. It is not a place for those five 
and a half million New Yorkers who 
have no resources of their own and 
need the people around them to supply 
artificial stimulation. ‘That is why 
three smiles of the What-a-good-time- 
I-am-having type are a high percent- 
age for any night club. (I don’t 
mean the ““There’s-George-Atwater- 
and-who-is-he-with?” smirk.) 


INGING the praises of the new 
Bertie lipstick, on sale probably 
this week. Composition case, the best 
imitation of jade I have seen, swell 
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Gramercy 


Park 


NORTH 


‘The nearer one gets to the 
heart of a city, the busier 
and faster the pace.” 


But there is an exception in 
New York. 


For the heart of New York is 
still old Gramercy Park—still 
verdant, tranquil and rich in 
traditions — and, in its new 
Residential Hotel, blending 
the quiet atmosphere and dis- 
tinguished charm of the old 
with the comforts and luxuries 
of the most modern. 


After a round of the months, 52 
Gramercy Park North fulfills 
its promise—to establish, in 
the old heart of the city, a new 
order in cultured metropolitan 
living. Its homelike sunny 
rooms, the culinary perfection 
of its restaurant, the individ- 
ual hospitality of its service, 
its nearness to business, shop- 
ping and amusement centers 
—have all added to its practi- 
cal appeal. In one year it has 
become the permanent . home 
of many distinguished people, 
while transient guests from 
every state and foreign lands 
have made it their New York 
home. 
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color. These cost two dollars, and fill- 
ers will be procurable. And, if you 
think the recipient will be disappointed 
when she opens it, you may buy, for 
another dollar, a jewel case to make 
the gift more formal. Greetings from 
1 namesake. —Lipstick 





QUEST METROPOLITAN 


I sat on the curb and I said to the 
moon 

With a mellow September inflection, 

‘Admitting the sky is terribly high 

And your view is in every direction, 

Just whisper to me some things that 
you see 

In your lofty and lunar inspection.” 


The pallid moon sighed before she 
replied, 

And then she said, “Since you demand 
it, 

On Avenue A I can see plain as day 

A cop in pursuit of a bandit. 

A boat full of gin is just coming in 

And the crew is preparing to land it. 


“On Riverside Drive where the chorus 
girls thrive 

I perceive a divorce in the making; 

\nd up in the Park where my shad- 
ows are dark 

A fugitive killer is waking; 

While all I can spy in Great Neck and 
Rye 


Is dancing and cocktails a-shaking.” 


“T hate to disturb,” said I from the 
curb, 

“Your tale of the sights in the city.” 

{nd I also said, “I’m amazed at the 
crime; 

Is there nothing that’s righteous or 
pretty?” 

[he moon looked with care through 
the town everywhere 

{nd discovered—one innocent kitty! 


—P. G. W. 


A TAMILY AFFAIR, WE GA‘I1LELK 


Mrs. Andrew Tomasi, sister-in-law of 
the bride, was the bridesmaid, while 
\lichael Tomasi, a brother of the bride, 
icted as bridegroom.—Michigan paper. 





The Rev. B is in a state of phys. 
cal collapse, Chief Grimes said, and was 
under the car of a physician to-day.— 
Philadelphia paper. 





To make matters worse, the physi- 
cian said he wanted to use the car. 


CLIEVALIER 
BE LA NUIT 


THE “KNIGHT OF THE NIGHT 
RECALLS THE FLOWER OF CuI 
ITS DEEP, STEALING FRAGRANCE 
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the rest of them, survived the 

strain of its fall fashion show, 
has settled down with a sigh of relief 
for the winter and is in a commni- 
cative mood. 

The lingerie here, of course, is fa- 
mous, and particularly good examples 
of the traditional French modes— 
crépe de Chine, lace, embroidery, 
pleats, and all—are always to be 
found somewhere about the place. Be- 
sides all this, Jay Thorpe is showing 
with pride its exclusive Mignon un- 
derwear that is quite, quite chichi. 
Consider a set consisting of a bras- 
siere and panties of Chantilly lace in 
any color—the most dashing being 
black. 

There are sets of Mignon night- 
gown, teddy, and breakfast coat to 
match. In fact, a long breakfast coat 
making an ensemble with a sheer 
chiffon nightgown, either printed 
or plain, is being emphasized at 
present. And black lace and pink 
chiffon are strongly in evidence 


J THORPE having, like all 


ON AND OFF 
THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


Intimate Indeed — The 
Sporting Motif—French 
Frocks and African 


ee 
Adornments 


a mere string or a quite wide affair; 
thirdly, in the skirts, the all-around 
pleating, always impractical, is bow- 
ing to the stitched-down wide pleats in 
the front or at the sides only. There 
is also a tendency, which may be-pro- 
phetic, to achieve skirt fullness by 
gathering. 

At Bonwit Teller’s, copies of four 
Jane Régny sports models that were 
made exclusively for this house are 
now on view. You will find a one- 
piece frock of kashatoile with a wide 
suéde belt and gathering achieving the 








for all the intimate garments. 

Jay Thorpe also presents a very 
good variation of the brassiere and 
girdle made of strips of moire ribbon. 
Likewise, the combination that has 
been tried so often without much suc- 
cess until now, of brassiere and gir- 
dle combined. Careful fitting has 
practically eliminated the thick feel- 
ing around the waist line in these, 
which, say what you will, does matter 
in dancing. 

Oh, and one more thing before we 
desert Jay Thorpe for the time being 
—a charming necklet that lies flat 
around the base of the throat and re- 
sembles a tiny, old-fashioned lace col- 
lar—the most effective thing of its 
type that I have seen. 


N SPORTS clothes, there are sev- 
eral very interesting things to note: 
first, the combination of two different 
fabrics or two different colors, in two- 
piece frocks; secondly, the renewed 
importance of the belt, whether it be 
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with two-inch strips of crepella (to 
match the skirt) running diagonally 
across the kashatoile blouse; one of 
crépe with a wreathlike arrangement 
of self material holding down the 
pleats around the bottom of the blouse 
and on the skirt between the hips and 
knees. 

Bonwit Teller is also carrying a 
great assortment of Dunand jewelry 
—barbaric stuff of various paints and 
metals—red and white gold, gun met- 
al, red and black and white paint 
applied in primitive triangles to fol- 
low the African craze that has taken 


‘Paris by the ears. 


Apropos of ears, one of the Du- 
nand creations is an ear ornament, in 
gold and black and red, that fits neatly 
over the lobe of the ear. You must 
admit that is an intreeging idea! 


i WAS something of a blow, how- 
ever, to notice in my peregrina- 
tions that Chanel’s new handbag, not 
copied by American manufacturers, 
but imported from the wholesaler that 
sells to Chanel, costs at Bonwit Tell- 
er’s just $12.50, whereas Chanel, 
without any duty to pay or anything, 
wrung seventeen dollars out of your 
correspondent for exactement la méme 
chose. I must write an article some- 
time on that clothes-are-cheaper-in- 
Paris delusion. 


LTMAN’S handbag department 

this year is a delight. It seems 
to have just about everything—from 
the enormous envelope purse of rep- 
tile leather that no American woman 
is going to relinquish. without a strug- 
gle to the still more enormous pouch 
bag that could get you through a 
week-end very nicely. The most in- 
teresting, however, are some tai- 
lored envelope purses with odd 
diagonal closings. The mirror, 
easily accessible, lurks directly be- 
neath the flap, and large initials in 


fullness in the front. The other three gold are designed to fit the space left 
are two-piece—one, of checked wool- vacant by the line of the flap. Difficult 
en with bands of self trimming; one to describe, but very, very smart in- 
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deed. Altman also has a wide assort- 
ment of tailored bags of alligator, 
dyed in soft and lovely colors—a new 
idea, as far as I know. —L. L. 


THIS AND THAT 


More Things for Chil- 
dren—Hint to Gentle- 
men — For That Fash- 
ionable Face 


LL of you 

who have ad- 
mired the doll 
mannequins for 
children’s clothes 
in Best’s windows 
and, mayhap, have 
tried fruitlessly to buy one of them, 
may know that versions of them, two 
feet high and classified carelessly un- 
der the name “Widgets,” are now on 
sale there for kiddies old and young. 
These dolls are distinguished by their 
elegantly bobbed knitting-wool hair, 
their triangular blue eyes, and in- 
destructible chassis. ‘There are boys 
and girls, adorably costumed, to make 
a new splash in the doll field. 

For more serious and constructive 
purchases, the Lilliputian Shop has 
been making a great success with a 
sweater costume for children up to 
four years of age. ‘This has shorts 
of a jersey that resembles Chilprufe 
and a sweater close around the neck 
and buttoning on the shoulder. Some 
of the sweaters are horizontally striped 
to harmonize with the plain color of 
the shorts; some are in plain color to 
contrast with them. Best also has all- 
wool bathrobes for children of this 
age, very warm and made decorative 
by a prancing lamb or bunny on the 
side. 

For older children, Best eschews 
babyish nursery figures that are not 
quite compatible with the dignity of 
five and up. In the sweater line, Fair 
Isle and all-over patterns are promi- 
nent in an unusually good selection. 
Some of these sweaters have skating 
caps and scarfs to match, just like the 
skiing sets that are sold to the athletic 
older generation. 





N GATTLE’S window on Fifth 

Avenue—flexible gold finger rings 
with a tiny slave-link motif to match 
practically any slave bracelet in your 
wardrobe. Possibly not a thing you 
would rush out and buy for yourself, 
but a rather nice suggestion for a 
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—or abbreviated abbreviation of what’s 
what underneath—or, seriously, the 
most sensible and modest undies to 
wear in this day and age of so much 


Best & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 








elimination! 


Hand-made panties and a bandeau of 
crepe de chine or radium silk—exquis- 
itely tailored—and with one’s name 
embroidered on both pieces—a delight- 


fully feminine touch! 
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“On Dit’’ 


HE ultra-“chic” in Sports Wear— 
Dresses — Suits and especially 
Coats—will be found in a wide variety 
of colors, materials and prices in our 


ready-to-wear collections. 








552 Fifth Avenue  2°2 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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gentleman who just loves to go shop- 
ping with you. 


HENEVER you have such a 

day ahead of you that you 
simply cannot face it, I recom- 
mend going forth to Marie Earle’s 
new salon at 659 Fifth Avenue and 
blowing yourself to an hour’s relaxa- 
tion and a facial. Miss Earle’s facials 
are distinguished by the soothing, rest- 
ful effect on the nerves and the ab- 
sence of strenuous massage. ‘There 
are creams and creams and creams— 
Essential Cream for cleansing and 
later for nourishing; Cucumber 
Emulsion for whitening and for 
heightening the nourishing effect of 
the first cream; hot oil to open the 
pores; stimulating oil to bring the 
circulation to the surface without the 
drying effect of most astringents; 
more Essential Cream so that mas- 
saging fingers may slip easily over the 
surface of the skin; Soothing Lo- 
tion to remove that greasy look; a 
mild almond astringent to polish off. 
These are in hectic order, but you 
know what I mean. 

For skin that is tanned and freckled 
after the summer, Marie Earle rec- 
ommends her Elixir as a bleach. This 
is to be used daily in conjunction with 
her basic treatment, which is managed 
with the aid of her Essential Cream, 
Cucumber Emulsion, and Eau Anti- 
rides, the soothing lotion mentioned 
above. Personal experience has proved 
the value of these for keeping the 
skin in its best possible condition. Spo- 


ken from the heart. —L. L. 
AS TO MEN 
Forecast for Chilly Days 


HERE has 

been _consid- 
erable idle conver- 
sation concerning 
new and startling 
colors in men’s 
clothes, but the 
better shops give no indication 0! 
having employed eavesdroppers. Al- 
though there appears to be a tendency 
in favor of various shades of brewn 
for autumn wear, the man who ad- 
heres to gray or blue—always pro- 
vided that his clothes are properly 
cut—will be just as much in the mode 
this season as he was last. Color, 
after all, is a matter of common 
sense. Your sallow, gray-eyed fellow 
will not appear to advantage in brown, 
be it never so fashionable, nor will a 
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Glen-Urquhart plaid materially aid 
a stylish stout to resemble more close- 
ly the Apollo Belvedere. 

As to cut, there have been few modi- 
fications in the last several seasons, 
despite the efforts of a number of 
manufacturers of the cheaper grade 
of ready-made suits to provide novel- 
ties. Turned-up trousers are worn 
perhaps a shade shorter than formerly, 
but the cuffless variety should break 
over the instep as of yore. Again, 
trousers are still cut sensibly full, al- 
though tapered a bit below the knee to 
avoid resemblance to the lamentably 
exaggerated Oxford bags. The coat is 
worn, if anything, a trifle larger than 
last year’s, although still well on the 
short side and without a vent. Shoul- 
ders are flattered a bit, hips are rea- 
sonably narrow, and the waist line 
slightly, though not radically, accentu- 
ated. 


RIPLER’S are showing lounge 

suits, priced from sixty to eighty- 
five dollars, that have been cut from 
a Poole model. These suits conform 
quite nicely to the above listed speci- 
fications and are the best substitutes 
for a good tailor that I have seen. 
The trouble with ready-made clothes, 
the best of them, is that they appear 
to advantage when draped upon a well 
proportioned figure and are rather 
shockingly inadequate when worn by 
the average man. Yet we are dis- 
posed, all of us, to look upon our 
individual deviations from the ideal 
with eyes rather too kindly. And with 
what dire results! 


TS fall topcoat follows the gen- 
eral lines of the jacket—broad 
shoulders, slightly fitted waist, and 
peaked lapel. For town wear the 
double-breasted model is appropriate, 
although, for the one-coat man, an 
Oxford gray cheviot, single-breasted, 
with a fly front, will serve a multi- 
plicity of purposes. Tripler’s is selling 
these coats, in Kynoch tweeds and 
Shetlands, at sixty and seventy dollars. 


ips RESPONSE to several inquiries 
I offer the following suggestions 
for a proper hunting kit. This is 
correct for any one not entitled to 
wear scarlet: black calf, soft-leg boots 
with black patent tops (brown tops are 
worn only with scarlet); breeches of 
Bedford cord or cavalry twill; check- 
ered waistcoat; white hunting stock; 
black or Oxford gray melton hunting 
coat. And the hat, of course, a— 
—Bow er 








LIMITED 
EDITION 


This week we are sending to a few book stores 
in New York a few copies of a limited edition: 


A Million and One Nights 


The History of the Motion Picture 


By TERRY RAMSAYE 


This work has been eleven years in the writing. 
Because Mr. Ramsaye courts the favor of no one, 
and because he has done a superb piece of writ- 
ing, the book is of outstanding value. 


We have the honor to announce that each copy 
of this edition has been signed by Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison, who read the book in manuscript form 
and pronounced it “a monumental work.” 


Persons who have seen Variety, The Big Parade 
and Jolanthe three, four and five times; readers 
whose enthusiasm is reserved for books like Our 
Times and The Story of Philosophy will be the 
first to recognize a book of the first magnitude 
in A Million and One Nights. 


The edition of 317 copies consists of two volumes, 
a thousand pages and a hundred full-page half- 
tone illustrations. Printed in Bodoni type on rag 
paper and hand-bound in pigskin, each copy is 
numbered and signed both by the author and 
Mr. Edison. 


Price before publication (September 30th) $60.00; 
after publication $75.00. 


Most of the 317 copies have been subscribed for. 


It is recommended that those interested inquire 
at an early opportunity of their book-seller. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER - Publishers 
37 West 57th Street - New York 
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—is no other alternative. 


So when alterations are indicated 
by aman’s own preference or by the 
fitter’s examination, alteration is easy 
—the cloth is so liberally cut and 
the seams are so generous. 

Seldom any need to alter the alterations, 


and certainly never any attempt to alter the 
customer’s corporeal arithmetic. — 


Interest, skill, tape, chalk, needle and shears. 





Thus they are a good bit better at Best’s. 


BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Entrance to Men’s Shop on 35th St., Special express elevator to sth Floor 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on term leases 


To those who spend a part of the social 
year abroad, there is a distinct appeal 
in the Continental atmosphere— sug- 
gested, rather than defined—pervading 
The Madison; although nowhere in 
European hotels may be found suites so 
exquisitely furnished and conveniently 
equipped. Perhaps the illusion is con- 
veyed by the absence of turmoil in 
operation and service, and by the pre- 
cise attention given to culinary details. 


THEODORE TITZE 


Manager 


FST SS999999999999SdSddS SSS S508 


Telephone 
Regent 4000 
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HE SAW NOTHING 
ABROAD 
OR, THE TOURIST’S SHAME- 
FUL RETURN 
Persons: A Traveler. Enter to 
hit an American Friend. 
—Lowtherebill ; binbrawdeyehear! 
—Yupshoorav. 
—Baggenay? 
—Yeahaddagraytime! 
—Longwurryover? 
—Boutamonthatsall. 
—Zashame; canseemuchinamonth- 
canyuh? 
—Awgottaroun. 
—Seelunnon? 
—TIlesay. 
—Sawdarbyuhcourse? 
—Dinggetthereno; ronday. 
—Wot; dinseeit; dinseeiss Coro- 
nock run? 
—Awrondoy; seeummud. 
—Wenjaleavelun? 
—Firstascotday; matterfack. 
—Wot! Dingotascot? 


—Wandedseeparis. 
—Stillatascot. Dingotascot! 
—Awtsamob! 


—Jussasame; betchasorryamistit! 

—Nahsmuch; nowparis— 

—Sawegrongpreeay? Igetcha! 

—Naw; dinseeit. 

—WOT! Dyameanit? 

—Yeh; aallissabout Take My 
Tip—! 

—Dinseeimrunnay? 

—Awtsamob! Now atta Loov— 

—Zatrye? Dinseedarbyerascotter- 
grongoree? 

—Naw; whazzaraces! Sugguygo- 
brawdferradogs? 

—Jussasame; hellanall; dinseeum, 
nunnuvvum? 

—Nawnowlissen, uh Loov— 

—Ohyesseyeno; pitchers; — jussa 
same; dinseegrongpree? 

—Nawbuttinlunnon— 

—Annohnyamonthay? 

—Yeh, buttinlun— 

—Juhcleanon Coronock? 

—Nawbuttinparis— 


—Takemytippay? 
—Nuthinnon, buth’ Eiffel— 
—Ohyesseyeno. . . . Sa-ay; sum- 


mayou peoplat go abrawd!!! 
—WILu1AM Rose BENET 


PROMOTION FOR WHALES.— 
The Prince of Whales is shortly to be 
promoted to rear admiral in the navy 
and major general in the army.—Virginia 
baper. 

We are told that the Prince will 
shortly ascend the throne of Finland. 
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OVERHEARD AT 
FOREST HILLS 


HAT’S Dick Williams now, 
coming down the steps. He has 
wonderful form, yeh, that’s his 
trouble. They say he don’t care where 
the ball lands so long as he hits it 
right. 
I said to the waiter, “I want sweet- 
breads sous cloche with mushrooms; 
don’t give me old mushrooms, just the 
caps of very young mushrooms, and 
broccoli with Hollandaise; I don’t 
want the broccoli if it’s domestic, or 
unless a boat has just come in. (Was 
that Tilden’s set?) And half an al- 
ligator pear with French dressing, but 
don’t cut the sides the way they do 
at the Papillon.” When the order 
came there was no broccoli at all! 
(He’s taking off his sweater.) So I 
simply said, “Send for Pierre!” 
Say, Florence, these courts don’t 
look a bit bigger than ours at 
home. .. . —Sytvia FULLER 


TO A PRESIDENT 
RETURNED FROM FISHING 
To say that I have missed you would, 
I guess, 
Seem just a bit absurd, considering 
The bright young gentlemen who 
serve the press 
Have kept us close to you in every- 
thing. 
Each morning they have had your 
spokesman state 
The patient hours put in the day be- 
fore; 
Each afternoon we knew your chosen 
bait 
And just how far you ventured 
from the shore. 


But, just the same, I’m glad that you 
are back— 
Accept this friendly greeting as sin- 
cere, 
And know I’m not a member of the 
claque 
Which seeks mendaciously to gain 
your ear. 
To tell the truth, which your estate 
deserves, 
That fishing stuff was getting on my 
nerves. 
—Ora STARK 
. 


Japan bought 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat from Australia in the last season, 
3,500,000 more bushels than it ever pur- 
chased there in any previous harvest 
time.—Duluth paper. 

Japan’s previous wheat importations 





were really a national disgrace. 




























From the Drawing by R. Moritz—Paris 


In France 
La Soie 


Marque Déposée 


TO wear Soirée is to be at 
home in any society—in 
Paris as in New York, on 
the Riviera as in California 
and Florida. For the glo- 
rious indescribable beauty 
of Soirée has elicited the 
plaudits of fashion’s leaders 
everywhere. 

Flawlessly lovely, luxuri- 
ously lustrous, Soirée dis- 
tinguishes the most charm- 
ing women at the most 
distinguished functions. It 
is indeed the Silk Irresis- 
tible, perfect for every after- 
noon occasion and 
forevery evening 


purpose. 


Soiree The 


Silk that has Captivated 
Two Worlds 


L. O. THOMPSON COMPANY 


Formerly Rogers & Thompson 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


Creators of Silks Par Excellence 


In America 
Soiree 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

The Silk Irresistible 


Yet it is a wonderfully 
practical fabric, too. Closely, 
finely, skilfully woven of the 
choicest obtainable silk, it 
is remarkably serviceable. 
Dyed in the skein (not in 
the piece), its rich, glowing 
colors are always uniform, 
always true. And of course 
Soirée drapes superlatively 
well. 

You will find Soirée at 
the better stores. You can 
be sure of the genuine only 
when the name Soirée is 
stamped in the selvage or 

appears on the silk 
label of ready-to-wear 
dresses. 
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the better better shops, Jam Leaving rv 
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se, SHOECRAFT 


ASG 
< 714 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 5"and 56" Streets 


FITTING THE NARROW HEEL..Sizes 1 1010.. AAAA toE 





The American Laboratory Theatre, Inc. 


Announces the Opening of the Fall Term of its 
Dramatic School Department on October 4, 1926. The Courses Include 


Maria OusPENSKAYA........ The Technique of Acting MarcareTE DessorFr............- Voice Production 


ee ST ec ee ee ee Ballet Winpsor P. Daccetr........... The Spoken Word 
Oe Ree ee Dalcroze Eurythmics Marcaret Prenpercast McLean......... Diction 
I UNAS. «:< <.s-030 wwcewnewesaneaaee Fencing ee re Drawing 


Joun Mason Brown.......... Development of the Drama 


The students of the American Laboratory Theatre School enjoy the privilege of pains instructed 
in Plastique and Mimeodrama at the Mikhail Mor ‘dkin S School of the Dance 


The prate of the work is a series of talks by Richard Boleslavsky on The Art of Acting, and practice 
rehearsals with him. 

Practice in technique with members of the Theatre’s Permanent Repertory Company is a feature of 
the training. 


For information apply to Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec Sec., 145 East 58th St., or telephone Regent 2311-12 
— 
ONLY COLLEGE 
OF AUCTION BRIDGE 














Any Desired Form of Lessous Taught by Experts \ BOOTS & SHOES 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. . 
20 W. 54th St. New York City E. HAYES 











Tel. Circle 10041 582 Fifth Ave near 97 St. 








@ LE ARN TO SWIM 
with grace and ease. Effective reducing Cc 4 fe\8) F c E UO rn 
i OUTFITS 


Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 


GRAND CENTRAL | CHOICE APARTMENTS 


SCHOOL OF ART East side, West side 
Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, IMlustration, Adver- FURNISHED---UNFURNISHED 


be pn lee pew and Costume a ao al at. ——— 
successf modern artists. que. 
7013 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City MRS. WILBUR L Y ON 


Ms 500, -5th Ave., N.Y. Tel. Penna. 13 
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THE PONIES 


Macaw Best of the 
Sprinters—Fall Season of 
Racing On 


HE change 

from spacious 
Belmont Park, 
with its inviting 
paddock and sing- 
ing Hawaiians, to 
Aqueduct, which 
is now so surrounded by two-story 
frame houses that it seems quite shut 
in, is not so welcome, but we must 
make the best of it, remembering that 
Jamaica and Empire City are yet to 
come—and after that the end of the 
season. There still ought to be good 
racing, however, if the larger stables 
do not desert New York for the richer 
purses offered by the mutuel tracks in 
Maryland. 

Many rich prizes have been won 
and lost, but there are still several big 
handicaps and stakes to be picked up 
before the season comes to a close; 
however, it looks as though Harry 
Payne Whitney will head the list of 
winning owners this year, thanks to 
the efforts of Macaw and their two- 
year-old fillies that carry the “light 
blue, brown cap.” Macaw, in win- 
ning the President’s Plate, made as 
sure of his place at the top of the 
sprinters as Crusader is of the stay- 
ers. Prudery’s younger brother has 
done what few horses have done in 
present-day racing—given weight and 
age to his company, and won five 
stakes and dead-heated for a sixth. ‘To 
be sure, the old-timers will rise up, 
Ruff’s Guide in hands, and point to 
Foxhall in the Cesarewitch and the 
Cambridgeshire—but they don’t breed 
horses like those nowadays. It is suf- 
ficient that Macaw was good enough 
to settle all pretensions of Pompey 
even as a sprinter, and I believe that 
he would have beaten Haste quite as 
easily had Mr. Widener’s colt gone 
to the post. 

The President’s Plate was one of 
the best races run this season, quite in 
contrast to the special for fillies, even 
though Carlaris, the mystery horse, 
declined the issue. I think Chance 
Play will be decidedly worth follow- 
ing from now on. So will Pompey, 
at six furlongs. 





AST WEEK we read that Wil- 
liam du Pont, Jr., had taken the 
rubber off the bank roll to the tune 
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—A. H.WOODS 3 HITS— 
FLORENCE REED in 


THE 


SHANGHAI GESTURE 


BY JOHN COLTON 
: .W.of B’ 
CHANIN’S 46th ViateWedand se 
In Association with ARCH SELWYN 


A Mile-a-Minute-Hit 


“Ghost Train 
ELTINGE fewer ees 
A TRIUMPH ! 
LUDWIG SATZ in 
Potash & Perlmutter 
DETECTIVES 


THEA., W. 48TH. ST. Eves. 8: 
R I T Z MATS. WED. & SAT. 7 




















The most Amazing Show tn 

ARNE the history of the Screen! 
W VITAPHONE 
with Mischa [Eliman, 

Pe Giovanni Martinelli, 
Every pag pA | Seat Marion Talley, Anna 


Case, The Metropolitan 
Eve. and Sat. Mat. Opera Chorus, New 


$1.10 to $3.30 
oo Orchestra with Henry 
Mat. 50c. to $1.65 Hadley and JOHN 


Twice Daily, 2:15- BARRYMORE 
8:15 in DON JUAN 

















THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


AT MRS. BEAM'’S 


A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO 


W. 52nd St. Evenings 8:40 
GUILD Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:40 


T GARRICK 
GAIETIES ,%, 


THEATRE, 65 W h S$ 
GARR TCK evenings 8:30. Mate. Thurs. = Fog 2:30 








—- H ARRIS eS ee 8:30 
HASSARD SHORT Presents 
The SMART COMEDY 


‘NO TRESPASSING 


ANOTHER McGUIRE HIT ! 


JoE LAURIE, J..in 


“IF I WAS RICH” 
MANSFIELD —— Wen t g7th Street 





RUSSELL SOE S Vatieg Operetta 


VAGABOND 
KING 


Based on fy aheny i ba I Pree I eed King” 
CASINO THEATRE 30 eB Wray. Bem. S20 








Presen 


aril MAJOR. EDWARD ‘sowes “ny Dit 
SS Bad - DE LUXE 
**” MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS. anc SOLOISTS 
ome of* AOR BOWES AND HIS CAPITOL 
AMILY,’ ho broadcast every Sunday eve- 
aieg through “WEAF and its chain of stations. 











BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 
SEASON'S FIRST LAUGH HIT 


LoosE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 


BILTMORE Site ae 





A Star-Spangled Wow! 
RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


wbyJ. P. McEVOY with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 
“‘Cleverest revue in town’’— Rathbun, Sun 


BELMON Thea., 48th St. E. of B'y. Eves. 8:30 


Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:30 





“Deserves a high place among successes of 
season.""—Herald Tribune. 


14 COULDN'T ” 
SHE say NO! 

FUNNIEST FARCE IN AMERICA with 

FLORENCE MOORE 


BOOTH Theatre, West 45th Street. Evenings 8:3 
Matinees, Wednesdays and Saturdays 2:3~ 
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our 108 East 57 
orners 

Beautiful Things for 


The Home and the Individual 
at Moderate Prices 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THe New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker for— 


[_] 26 Issues—$2.50 
(Canada, $5.50; 


[_] 52 Issues—$5.00 
Foreign, $6.00) 


ee ee eee e eee ese eeeereeeeeeeeeeese 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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WITH 
RENEE ADOREE—AILEEN PRINGLE 


Any picture following the 
record twelve-week run of 
“VARIETY” must be a 
great picture and “TIN 
GODS” is just that— 


AT THE Times 
HOUSE RIA TT 
OF HITS L © sue 














2 gto GESTE 


has won the superlatives 
of the majority of the 
cinema critics and jus- 
\ tifiably. 













This 
Paramount Picture 
has been called 
the ‘‘year’s great- 
est melodrama’’ 


HAVE 
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% SEEN 


, ia IT? | | 
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at the reserved-seat 


WCRITERION 


B'WAY AT 44th ST. 
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The Judgement of Paris 


WHILE the difference between Paris 
perfumes actually made and bottled in 
Paris and those made in America is 
indiscernible to many, it is unmistak- 
able to those whose judgement in 
such matters can be considered. 


Gabilla bouquets are unmistakably 
made in Paris. Moda is named after 
the fashionable European quarter of 
Constantinople, for whose residents it 
Mon Cheri was 
a favorite in the old Russian court. 
And Fleur du Jour holds a high place 


in the esteem of fashionable Paris itself. 


was originally made. 


They may be found in the better 
department stores and specialty shops. 
A complete series is made in all of 
these three odors. 


Paris 











of $150,000 or more for an English 
two-year-old colt by The Tetrarch, 
named The Satrap. Recent advices 
from abroad are to the effect that the 
colt split a pastern, just before the 
announcement of the sale here, and 
was scratched from all engagements 
this year. The Satrap was one of the 
leading two-year-olds of the British 
season and while there were doubts 
about his stamina there was none 
about his speed. 

Several years ago, Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, moved to pity by the sight 
of a horse that had broken down limp- 
ing in agony across the infield, do- 
nated a horse ambulance to every race 
track on Long Island. Since that day 
I have seen many horses limping off 
the field, but I have yet to see one of 
those ambulances. ‘They must have 
gone where the tinfoil and peach pits 
did during the war. 


RS. VANDERBILT was tell- 
ing not so long ago of the mis- 
fortune of a friend of one of her 
daughters who, while gathering deco- 
rations for her wedding, picked up 
some poison ivy. ‘There was a great 
to-do among the family as to whether 
the wedding should be postponed as 
the girl, whose hands were badly 
swollen, had also rubbed her eyes. 
Whereupon Lester Doctor suggested: 
“Why don’t they marry the girl in 
blinkers and bandages?” 
—Aupax MINorR 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, while I was squatting 
on the steps of the Belmont Thea- 
tre between the acts of “Ameri- 
cana” and dolefully wishing for some- 
thing to do before the curtain went up, 
a negro maid from the L.R. (good 
egg that she was) perched herself be- 
side me and clubbily offered me a 
Lucky from the pocket of her smock. 

—Jrss-Nancy GRICE 


Because, while risking all in an 
attempt to cross Fifth Avenue, I 
emerged suddenly in an oasis of traffic, 
beside a policeman. He was a very 
large man, standing with his hands 
clasped behind his back. “Some 
people,” said he, teetering back and 
forth on his toes; “some people,” said 
he, looking at the sky and addressing 
no one in particular; “some people,” 
he said, “are just naturally pretty!” 
—Frances WaRFIELD 
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reasons 


why people 
dine at the White 


“Ohe Breakfasts 
“Ohe Luncheons 
“Ohe Dinners 


All prepared and 
served inimitably. 
Among other rea- 
sons are the charm- 
ing setting and the 
accessibility. # # 


This is Murray 
Hill’s successful 
apartment hotel. 
Suites of 1,2, 3 and 
4 rooms, with 
serving pantries. 


HOTEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Avenue 


at 37th Street 

















Managing Director OSCAR WINTRAB ) 
§ 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


CLUB MEMBERS 
OF NEW YORK? 


| Allow us to advise you of plans used 
| successfully to obtain business from 
| the forty thousand members listed. 


Address—Secretary 
CLUB MEMBERS OF NEW YORK 
51 East 42nd Street, New York 
Vanderbilt 5273 
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POLO 


The Hurricane Reaps the 
Harvest—A gain the Ar- 
gentines 


| the course of 
working its 
way through to 
the final of the 
American Open 
P ol o Champion- 
ship, Laddy San- 
ford’s Hurricane 
P team, changed as 
to some of its per- 
sonnel from time to time, has put on 
some of the best polo seen in this 
country in many a year. The team 
was temporarily disrupted because of 
the injury to Major Vivian Lockett, 
the British international veteran, but 
young Sanford showed considerable in- 
genuity in plugging up the gap, first 
by moving Captain Roark, the splendid 
Irish player, to No. 3, then by putting 
out ahead of him in the No. 2 position 
first Winston Guest, perhaps the most 
promising polo man in the colleges, 
and then Eric Pedley, from Cali- 
fornia, who was a substitute on the 
Big Four of two years ago. 

Fresh from his long trip from the 
Pacific Coast, young Pedley turned in 
a brilliant afternoon’s play in the 
course of the victory last week-end 
over Frederick Prince’s formidable 
Princemere four by the close tally of 
10-9. It was Pedley who scored 
the winning goal in the final chukker 
after Roark had turned his field and 
maneuvered into position such that a 
score was a certainty. And after that 
score was made and the bell rang, it 
was the young Californian who 
clinched the victory by getting once 
more on the ball and sending it to the 
side board. Pedley justified every good 
thing that had been said of him, and 
proved beyond a doubt that he would 
be a formidable candidate for any Big 
Four of the future. 

Roark, who has been improving 
steadily, turned in a practically perfect 
day’s play at No. 3, and Strawbridge, 
apparently considerably heavier than 
when he last played for America, was 
: much more than merely acceptable 
hack. It was the work of Roark both 
aS a pivot man and as a first line of 
defense against the flashing Harry 
East, however, that was the sensation 
of the day. Better feeding to for- 
wards has seldom been seen. Prince- 
mere made a gorgeous start, but Roark 
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All guests, both residential and transients, 
may enjoy a plunge in the pool any time 
> 4 to 10.30 A. M., without charge. After 
that hour a nomunal fee is charged. Bath 
ing suits are supplied to everyone. 


NOW! All fall! 


All winter! All year! 
The attractions that give The SHELTON its unique 


atmosphere are for the all-year-round enjoyment and 
benefit of its guests — both residential and transient. 


UEST privileges not to be 

found in any other hotel 
in the city consist of the use of 
a modern gymnasium, a cham- 
pionship size swimming pool, 
squash courts, bowling ten. 
a fully stocked library, game 
rooms, lounges, a roof garden 
and solarium. In addition, The 
SHELTON Shop, a miniature 
department store, has been 
installed for the accommoda- 
tion of our guests. 


To live at The SHELTON is 
to enjoy the best there is 
in New York life 


In the brief period since it has 
been opened The SHELTON 
has altered completely the 
New Yorker's idea of hotel 
life. It is not an ordinary 
hotel—instead it is the at- 
mosphere of a huge club home 
for both MEN and WOMEN, 
unlike anything in the city. 


Charges fair and reasonable 


Yet living here, with all its 
comfort and luxury—its com- 


plete hotel service—its con- 
venient location — costs no 
more for beautifully furnished 
rooms and suites than for 
similar unfurnished accommo- 
dations elsewhere in this de- 
sirable neighborhood. 


Do not make the mistake 
that many did last year 
. . make sure of your accom- 
modations at The SHELTON 
by moving in right away. 
When the comparatively few 
rooms and suites set aside for 
residential guests are taken no 
others will be rented as those 
remaining are reserved for 
visitors from other cities. 


There are fewer rooms avail- 
able this year than last due 
to the fact that so many re- 
tained their quarters through- 
out the summer months. There- 
fore, we suggest that it is not 
too early to complete your 
plans for winter . . . . in fact, 
this is the right time to be 
certain of exactly the accom- 
modations you want. 


Make reservations now—or better, move in at once 








BUSINESS MEN’S LUNCHEON 


An extraordinary luncheon menu each day. The special 
$1 lunch is served in the grill as well as the main dining 
room. Business men in the vicinity are invited to make 


The SHELTON their luncheon headquarters. 








“The SHELTON 


49th and Lexington, New York 
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EBL OI I LE FE 





Play the 


SILVE 
KING 





, may be hooking, you 
may beslicing, your putt- 


ing may be as erratic as a left- 
handed earthquake, but if 
you are playing a Silver King 
you can be dead certain it 
isn’t the fault of the ball. . . 


Most golfers find they get 15 to 25 
yards farther and putt better with 
this best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 





Wholesale Golf Distributors 





rallied his team superbly, and his was 
the generalship that gave the victory 
to Sanford’s team even after one of 
the finest rallies, led by Harry East, 
that Princemere has produced since the 
team was assembled. It is no secret 
that the defeat was a severe blow to 
the Princemere outfit. 

The New York polo public is broad- 
minded to a degree, but quite a section 
of it has felt that an opportunity 
should be afforded to see Pedley in 
action as, at least, a temporary member 
of the Big Four. There are also those 
who believe that Watson Webb is one 
of the best No. 3’s the game has seen 
—the position he occupied when the 
Big Four brought back the cup and 
when the Argentines were checked on 
their last visit after they had won our 
Open title. Here is a line-up, for 
instance, that a goodly portion of the 
polo public would give a great deal 
to see in action: Eric Pedley, No. 1; 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., No. 2; -Wat- 
son Webb, No. 3, and Devereux Mil- 
burn, Back. 

Prior to this match the Argentines 
disposed of quite a fair team, dubbed 
Roslyn, giving a superb exhibition of 
team play. The South American 


mounts were at their best on that occa-|* 


sion, tuned up to perfection, and the 
way Lacey handled his team calls for 
nothing but praise. Manuel Andrada, 
the big Argentine Back, turned in his 
best game since his arrival, even 
though he did account for one of the 
Roslyn scores. Malcolm Stevenson, 
one of the last assemblage of the Big 
Four, went to Back for Roslyn, send- 
ing the powerful Harold Talbott to 
No. 2 and Fred Roe to No. 3. 

On the handicap basis, which of 
course does not obtain in the Open, 
the Argentine would have had to give 
this American team six goals, and the 


result of the match, an Argentine vic-|% 


tory by the score of 10 to 3, was 
equivalent to a victory by a single goal 
on the flat. Stevenson’s cunning kept 
the score down to some extent, but it 
was plainly evident that the Argen- 
tine forwards were trying out their 
long-distance shots for goal, and were 
also perfecting their team play. That 
team play, incidentally, yielded the 
same thrill that one gets from listen- 
ing to good music or looking at fine 
statuary or a good painting with the 
sunlight of a Sorolla blazing through it. 

Win or lose—the issue will be 
settled by the time these lines appear 
—American players can learn from 


these superb horsemen and fine sports- | ° 
men from the pampas. 
—HErRBERT REED 
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A hat bearing the 
label of Knox* is on 
friendly terms with 
its owner the first 
day it’s worn. And 
what’s more import- 
ant, it has a positive 
genius for keeping 
the friends it makes. 
*Kight dollars will buy the 


new Knox ‘‘ Fifth Avenue” 
hat for fall. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 





























OW 


ITS THE 


BEST MAKE 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
REG US BAT OFF 















$9.00 


The BPM is the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Bruyere Pipes. 
At exclusive shops only. 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
stationery. 


7 


EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Mary Pickford Proves 
Satisfactory — ‘‘Tin 
Gods” Awful — and 


Comics Mild 
M** Pick- 
FORD is at 


the Strand in 
“Sparrows,” a pic- 
ture of consider- 
able merit, and 
one that you can 
safely include among your relaxa- 
tions. Miss Pickford, as usual por- 
traying the little girl, does a minimum 
of fighting and throwing, and con- 
ducts herself in a fairly reasonable 
fashion. For this let thanks be offered. 

The story is of a gentleman in a 
southern swamp who maintains an es- 
tablishment for the hiding away of 
stolen children. It is a place of the 
utmost squalor and dankness, abound- 
ing with bog holes, hogs, and ill na- 
ture. Mary Pickford is the eldest 
child, who protects and cheers the oth- 
er little girls and boys who are with 
her. Stirred by the farmer’s threats 
to toss the latest arrival, a most un- 
pleasant tot, into the swamp, they 
brave the dangers of the morass and 
alligators and escape to a happy end- 
ing. Not much of a tale, but well 
done. 

The children look ragged and tough 
enough to survive the rigors of their 
life, and their acting is creditable. ‘The 
setting is much as I imagine such a 
place to be, and very depressing to look 
upon. A wealth of subtitular smart 
cracks is put into the mouths of the 
children, which is unfortunate but not 
fatal. 





HE Capitol is harboring Norma 

Shearer in “The Waning Sex.” 
It considers with mildly diverting re- 
sults the well known conflict with 
which women are presented when they 
must choose between marriage and a 
career, 

This puzzle is becoming an in- 
creasingly popular one and may en- 
tirely supplant the problem of whether 
a woman will, or will not, desist from 
going out West with her husband’s 
best friend when she hears her kiddie 
call, “Mamma, I want a d’ink o’ 
wata.” 

In “The Waning Sex” Cupid wins 
after a proper footage of film has been 
unwound. If you find yourself with 

















Corner 85th Street 


()VERLOOKING Central 
Park, with its pure air and 
sunshine, and its wide stretches 
of lawns and trees and lakes, 
this magnificent new building 
enjoys a setting worthy of its 
splendid appointments. 


12 Rooms, 5 Baths—from $9,500 
11 Rooms, 5 Baths—from 8,300 
9 Rooms, 4 Baths—from 7,700 
7 Rooms, 3 Baths—from 4,700 


Qouglas [| Flliman 6 [o.. Inc. 


Renting Agent 
15 East 49th Street 


Plaza 9200 
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ERE the splen- 
did interior 
arrangement of 
6, 8 and 9 room 
apartments is 
skilfully adapted 
to the sophisti- 
cated apartment 
dweller. 
Spacious, airy 
chambers, deep 
closets and large 
living rooms— 
vividly accentu- 
ate the ability and 
experience of the 
owners in design- 
ing and construct- 
ing fine homes 
for those discrim- 
inating persons— 
New Yorkers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS 
INC. 


285 Madison Avenue 





115 
PARK AVE 


at 90th Street 








nothing whatever to do, you can view 
it safely. 


OLLOWING “Variety” into th> 

Rialto is “Tin Gods.” It is trivial 
and banal. Keep well away from it. 

The story contains a selfish wife, 
her husband who sinks to the depths, 
and the dance-hall flower who re- 
awakens his manhood. Aileen Prin- 
gle is not very much as the wife, 
Thomas Meighan is fair enough as 
the husband, and Renée Adorée, is, 
of course, delightful as the Good Girl. 

In a slight program essay Mr. 
Meighan announces that the only 
thrill in life is doing something un- 
selfish for somebody else. He also 
touches on love, self-sacrifice, vanity, 
and a few other virtues and vices. My 
supply of gilt is not at hand and so 
TI’ll leave that lily untouched and not 
get funny with it. 


oe Everett Horton ap- 
peared at the Hippodrome in 
“Poker Faces,” a slapstick farce that 
might possibly fill in your lighter mo- 
ments. ‘There is no subtlety or intri- 
cacy to its endeavors at amusement, but 
that doesn’t do it any harm. 

Mr. Horton is the hero of the piece 
and takes his way through a maze of 
mistaken identity and rough-house in 
a pleasing manner. Listed among his 
accomplishments, however, is not a 
poker face, and that renders the title 
and a good many subtitles slightly in- 
congruous. Not that that makes any 
difference. 


NE of those appalling colleges 

of the movies is the background 
for a feeble affair at the Rivoli called 
“The Campus Flirt.” It tries to be 
funny, but with fleeting exceptions it 
doesn’t get anywhere with its inten- 
tion. Don’t bother with it. 

Bebe Daniels enacts a young lady 
who goes to college full of snobbish- 
ness, and the action tells how she lost 
that characteristic, got a boy friend, 
and won the big track meet. 


—O. C. 


OLD SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 


A sign is now being built by the bureau 
55 feet by 3% feet inscribed, Charleston 
Welcomes you to be hung from the steel 
girders inside the gates at the union sta- 
tion.—Charleston paper. 


Mrs. J. C. Fisher had the misfortune 
to fall down cellar Thursday morning, 
hurting her back and otherwise—Min- 
nesota paper. 
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“The First Year’’ 


HE BUCKINGHAM 
completes its first 
year with the enviable 
reputation of having 
exceeded its promises. 
Its residents are now 
enjoying the comfort 
and luxury of asmooth- 
running and well-or- 
dered menage with none 
of the vexations usual 

to the First Year. 
S. Gregory Taylor 

















cAvailable for immediate 
or October rst occupancy, 
a limited number of highly 


desirable suites. 


The 


The Outstanding Apartment Hote 
101 West 57th St. 






































‘Park Avenue anv 49th Streets 


At the height of day a helter- 

skelter of indiscriminate footwear; 

but in the quiet hours when 

only residents are abroad, a veri- 

table parade of Penn - Delphias. 
STYLE NOTE 

The new French vamp and an ex- 


ceptionally high heel are deter- 
mining the lines for One Straps. 


Featuring the narrou heel 
and high arch. 







BOOT SHOPS 


Two New York Stores 


515 Madison Ave. 31 West 50th St. 
at 53rd St. bet. 5th and 6th 
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GALLERIES 


Four Geniuses Bloomed 
in the Field of Art This 


Summer 


LONG last spring Dudensing, 

he of Forty-fourth Street, issued 
several broadsides stating that he was 
on the lookout for geniuses, Ameri- 
can, and would give shows to any 
four he found. The prospectus had 
wide circulation, and unlike most 
American contests, there is a prize. 
We well know that Mr. Dudensing 
could have followed the good old 
American theatrical custom and, af- 
ter counting up the publicity, retired 
with good grace. But this dealer evi- 
dently did want new blood. The 
four men he finally chose are local 
Americans, as the names will certify. 
First, there is Rembski, of Brooklyn; 
Arnold Wiltz, of Bearsville, New 
York; Alice F. Smith, of West 147th 
Street; and Thelma Grosvenor, also 
of this city. Only a few samples of 
the four are now on view. Later each 
painter is to be given a full show, 
with all the trumpets and banners that 
go with an art exhibit. Then we shall 
tell you whether the four geniuses are 
geniuses or only four more new paint- 
ers. 

Funny thing, life. Here was Mr. 
Dudensing going out gunning for the 
four rare birds (Ars americana), 
and what do you suppose was the first 
thing he brought down? Yes, an 
Englishman. And lest you share the 
dealer’s regret that this genius was 
not born on these shores, we hasten 
to add that he has moved here and 
will operate his brush from now on 
in such meager inspirational locale. 

The Englishman is Philip Ever- 
good, son of a painter father, smiled 
upon by Albert Ryder in his babyhood 
and patted on the back by no less a 
person than Augustus John. ‘To be- 
gin with, we will say that in his fa- 
vor is youth: Evergood is but twenty- 
four. Now, to our narrow doctrine 
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21 EAST 52°% STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


Tre Berkshire’s location on the sunny 
northwest corner of 52nd and Madison 
needs no introduction, explanation or elab- 
oration... (Any up-town New Yorker 
can appreciate its impressive distinction). 

But to each and every heckled, non- 
plussed householder—The Berkshire will 
prove a revelation. 

Never, does the cook “take a day off” 
... Never, does Basil, the butler, decide 
to locate in Chicago to be near his aunt 
... Never is it necessary to dismiss Marie 
for impertinence ... Never, in fact, do 
any of those things that heckle and non- 
plus house-holders occur... An Arcadian 
town-house — The Berkshire! 

Your suite, done by the capable hand 
of B. Altman & Co., or by your own 
if you prefer, is as large or as small as 
you wish. And everything — maid and 
valet service; electric light and refrigera- 
tion; meal service in your own rooms, 


is included in your rental! . . . Ready 
October st. 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 
Representative on premises. 


FEAse 3c ELLiMan nc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHIA 
5% Annual Cruise de Luxe 


EAS I Sailing 


KZ NEAR Jan. 26, 1927 
D afl Limited to 400 Guests 
N Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Palermo, Messina, Taormina, 
LY Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, Greece, 
Oo Venice,Naples,Riviera,MonteCarlo,France,England. 
T a The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton“Scythia”’ to the Medi- 
i terranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 
E every repect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. 


Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 




































and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at 
Luxury Cruises to the the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. Independent 
West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, Travel Service 
by Laxw returning via S. S. “Aquitania,” ‘Mauretania,’ throughout 
“$$. Vi se ‘‘Berengaria,”” or any Cunard Line Steamer. 
Full information on request, Early reservation advisable. Europe 
a4 FRANK TOURIST CO. Securing All 
. (Est. 4875) 542 Fifth Avenue, New York [f Reservations in 
eric Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. be eta 
> Ling > Los Angeles: At Bank of America San Francisco: 582 Market St. Send for Book E. 
Paris Cairo London 





















When we got to fifty cents we stopped 
va you get your theatre tickets at 


McBride’s you are sure to have good seats, 
and what is just as important, you are sure 
that fifty cents a ticket pays our fee. It never 
is any more, and surely that isn’t high. 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKETS 


208 W. 42nd ST. 


Telephone: LACkawanna 3900 


Fifteen convenient branches all over town 
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of art, a man at twenty-four is only 
as wise as twenty-four and paints ac- 
cordingly. This statement, as applied 
to Evergood, does not thrust a false 
horizon down upon him nor imply that 
he will never see beyond. But it 
does indicate that at that age the art- 
ist has nothing to say, save what he 
has been taught in the schools and 
what he has observed. 


VEN at the risk of having to 
don whiskers the next time we 
go into this gallery, we feel it nec- 
essary to retain our peculiar integrity 
and say that we do not see much in 
Evergood except his promise. He is 
immensely facile. He can paint like 
every good painter you have come 
across in the halls of the moderns, 
and some of the ancients. To some 
this is a great gift; to us it is perilous 
if not damning. After all, your true 
artist will bring to the world, if he 
be a genius, something of his own. 
It is not necessary that this contribu- 
tion be a new school or a fourth di- 
mension. But it should be so unmis- 
takably his own that the observer will 
not mistake it for, say, Matisse. 
That’s our secret, and yours. It 
will be best not to mention it to the 
dealer, even though we should rather 
see young men influenced by Matisse 
than by any one else we know, un- 
less it be Van Gogh. And before the 
letters begin to come in stating that 
there has been, in this case, no such 
influence, we will pass on to Mr. 
Evergood’s Dutch primitives. For, of 
the dozen or more canvases we saw 
in this show, the artist had followed 
as many disparate leads. Perhaps this 
is the right method for him. He has 
to feel his way out of the Slade 
School, admiring friends, and well- 
wishers. We shall be very anxious to 
see the third picture Evergood paints 
in this country. Eventually he will 
make up his mind, and when he does 
we predict some painting that will 
be full of guts and, we hope, of Ever- 
good, 


LONG with the new English- 

man and the samples of the four 
selected for the autumn, Dudensing 
has followed the policy that makes 
his house an oasis. He is one of the 
few to comb out the beginners and 
provide portal for those whose stature 
cannot be seen by eyes bent upon the 
trade-mark of success. One of his 
favorites is also ours—John Alger. 
There is the little red railroad station 
of his, a gem of its kind. —M. P. 
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FASHIONS (1927) FOR MEN 


“PEERLESS CASsSIMERES LOOK WELL 
—WEAR BETTER” 


T HAT advertisement appealed to 


me. I’ve always wanted a 

cassimere. “Rough tweeds” 
have begun to pall on me; and I’ve 
been longing to stroll down Fifth 
Avenue in a genuine, bang-up cassi- 
mere. Not that I couldn’t afford a 
cassimere, but somehow I never could 
find one which looked right over my 
sharp shoulder blades. [ve always 
kept remembering how my Aunt Ma- 
tilda used to say to me: “Take care, 
my boy. You'll never win a woman 
in a cassimere.” (That is, she 
meant, if J wore the cassimere.) 

I’d just about given up till I read 
of these “Peerless Stylings for 1927 
. . . A New Idea in Fabric Styling.” 
Explicitly: 

Peerless cassimeres are styled by col- 
lege men—well-trained experts in fabric 
construction. Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Washington & Lee, University of 
Virginia and the University of Paris are 
represented on the Peerless staff of 
stylists. 

Now as a matter of fact I’m a 
University of Scranton boy myself, 
but there’s nothing small about me; 
so when I read that Yale and Prince- 
ton were on the staff of stylists I was 
satisfied, instead of grousing because 
Scranton hadn’t made the cassimere 
All-American. For that matter I 
notice Harvard didn’t, either; fact is, 
they haven’t had a decent cassimere 
coach in Cambridge since way back in 
1918. 

Frankly, I’m tickled pink to have 
those big universities collaborate on 
my raiment. Imagine the Yale and 
Princeton experts slapping backs in 
glee over the virgin wool and new 
twills, while the University of Paris 
laddie checks in with his eloquent 
Voila’s! 


The Peerless showing of Cassimeres 
for Spring and Summer, 1927, offers a 
new style thrill in every swatch. 


As man to man, if you can get a 
new style thrill in every swatch, what 
more do you want? Why, in the old 
days, if I got a thrill in one swatch 
out of five, I’d think I was averaging 
mighty well. 

Of course I don’t know precisely 
what a “swatch” is. It sounds—er— 
not exactly improper—but—well, you 
know. Yet it must concern clothes, 
for one noon, among the cloak and 
suit streets, I heard a girl remark to 
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Let Us Compare 
What We Have With 
What You Want 


Wr shall be glad to show you the remain- 
ing suites available for October occupancy 
in MAYFAIR HOUSE, or to advise you by 
letter or telephone what they consist of, so 
that you may see how close they come to 
your needs—it is a foregone conclusion that 
the service will please you—it only remains 
to determine whether we have the size suite 


that you want. 
Edward H. Crandall 


Won’t you communicate. 
with us sometime today? 


TELEPHONE: RHINELANDER 6700 
2D 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


SERVICE PANTRY, WITH REFRIGERATION, 
IN EACH SUITE 


Hloitoir House. 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 
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FROCKS, HATS 

ACCESSORIES 

11 WEST 50TH ST. 
NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 
Smart Clothes to Wear at College 


Many of the best-dressed women of the younger set are choosing Helen Heller creations for 
their youthful lines—their distinguished simplicity—their perfect tailoring. We suggest a 
visit to this shop when replenishing the college wardrobe. Models are appealingly priced. 

















hai | and in the latest models. 
HATS Btendindic Faet"eod ‘expressing your || (YUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
individuality. Also reconstructions. Removed by the only perfect and safe 
method—Electrolysis—asg prescribed by 


eminent physicians. No pain, no dis- 
¢ ro comfort and positively no injury to skin. 
Personal service guaranteeing satisfaction. 








another: “An’ I says to the foreman, 











t/ 
HATTER TO WOMEN MARION BARRETT Registered Nurse. 
Tel. Spring 5017 16 East 8th Street, N. Y. C. (Established 1918} 
ro East 49th Street, New York Tel. Vanderbilt 1168 
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A MODERN UTOPIA— 


What with everybody either reading or having 
read Will Durant’s “The Story of Philosophy,” 
there is quite a revival of interest in Utopia. 
Plato himself admitted his ideas were a trifle 
impractical. We Moderns think that we fairly 
approximate our own Utopian ideal if our 
scheme of existence includes living at an apart- 
ment-hotel of luxurious appointments, that 
boasts a cuisine of rare excellence, and whose 
locale is correct—socially and geographically. 
And it so happens that among the very few 
apartment-hotels fulfilling the above modern 
requirements is The Sulgrave. 


Ghe 
Su Qraur— 


PARK AVENUE ahd 67° STREET i 
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‘Your comfort 


~~ OUT SUCCESS 


The purely economic conditions of the FRENCH 
PLAN demand three things in all FRENCH build- 
ings—good design, sound construction and consis- 
tent, courteous servics. 

Your comfort depends on them, and on your 
comfort depends our success. We simply must give 
you the best that modern methods have devised. 





East Side Apartments and Apartment Hotels 
A wide range in size, location and rentals 
Let us send you details 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO.,Inc. 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 6320 
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I says, ‘Just you try that again, you 
fresh guy, an’ I'll swatcha one.’” 
Obviously some textile teehnicality. 


Running through every texture there 
is an amazing play of colors—Indian 
reds, buttercup yellows, fountain greens, 
woodland blues, fog grays—combined in 
brilliant pattern variations. 


An amazing play! Right. Sounds 
like what a scene painter would give 
the Pulitzer prize to. If collegiate 
stylists can put that kind of Aurora 
Borealis into demure cassimere, don’t 
tell me there’s nothing to a college 
education. 

I shall camp near the looms and 
buy the first four rainbows. Stop at 
a mere cassimere suit? Not if I 
know it. I’m going to have cassimere 
underwear, cassimere pajamas, a 
cassimere hat, and cassimere wristers. 
Watch for me when 1927 dawns. 

—Leronarp Hatcu 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 44. 


1—In 1699. 2—The New York 
Skating Club. 3—The mayor was 
once a magistrate and it was neces- 
sary to find his house at night. 4— 
Two: George B. McClellan and John 
F. Hylan. 5—Edward VII when 
Prince of Wales. It is on the West 
Drive, about the middle of the west 
side of the park. 6—Washington 
Irving. 7—The Thalia and the Roy- 
al, both on the Bowery. 8—In re- 
sponse to a petition from the residents 
of the neighborhood who admired Sir 
Walter Scott. 9—The Fountain of 
Abundance. 10—They are routes for 
health walks. White arrows for two- 
hour walks, blue for forty minutes, 
red, thirty minutes, and yellow, twen- 
ty minutes. 

e 


IF | WERE KING 
I would proscribe the saxophone, 
The banjo and the slide trombone. 
As for the fiends who play ’em: 
I'd hale the rascals into court 
And sue for breach of peace or tort, 
Or maybe as a last resort, 
Make out a case of mayhem. 


—F. G. S$. 


The President of the Central Savings 
Bank is thinking of moving from 
M Boulevard into a fine old colo- 
nel house which he recently bought at 
auction.—Vermont paper. 

According to some authorities, this 
is exactly what Woodrow Wilson did. 
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“Les Secrets de la Beaute” 
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Lait d’OEsype 


(lay-duh-seep) 
The fascinating, creamy 
liquid for cleansing and 
nourishing the skin 


Develops suppleness and gives 
a soft velvety texture. One of 
the Produits Bertie, famous im- 
ported French beauty treatments. 


Booklet, “Les Secrets de 


la Beauté,” on request to 


Produits Bertie Déepét Americain 
Dept.N, 120 West 42nd St., New York 
Paris: 6 Rue de Milan 





Immediate 
Possession! 


Absolutely completed and 
largely occupied, you may 
move in at once, with 
your lease dated October, 
or select your suite now 
and move in at your 
leisure. 
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A new apartment hotel with 
serving pantries. Unfurnished 
or furnished. 1,2, 3 or more 
rooms at reasonable rentals. 
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Telephone Trafalgar 4100 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


RESTAURANT NOW OPEN 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
North Corner 62% Street 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Sepr. 11, 1926 


HE chestnut 

‘trees on the 

boulevards have 

not yet turned, on 

account of the 

continued hot 

weather, but Paris 

knows its business better than nature. 
The city properly reflects the last 
slackness of summer. There are pres- 
ent here too many tourists and nude 
revues and not enough Parisians and 
good plays. Indeed, activities usually 
indigenous to Paris alone and its win- 
ter season are being developed outside 
the city and before the season starts, 
in order to assure for them some de- 
gree of the Gallic spirit submerged 
by the overflow of sightseers here. 
Lucien Lelong, for instance, is hav- 
ing his mannequins, staged by Har- 
ry Pilcer, present the advance modes 
at Biarritz. It is at Deauville instead 
of Paris that the son of Rostand, the 
poet, makes his theatrical début in 
Bernhardt’s old chariot, “La Gloire.” 
Even humbler Paris has left town. 
Around the Opera sector, business 
booms in honor of Brooklynites and 
Britishers. But in the more French 
quarters the side streets are dotted 
with closed shops. Your favorite 
tradespeople are taking their solemn 
summer holiday. Your deaf florist, 
from whom you buy your dahlias, has 
pulled down her shutters and gone 
to her mother’s “property” in the Brie 
cheese district; your old coiffeur, 
poorer, has locked his door and retired 
with his white whiskers to the back 
of his shop. You let your hair grow. 


WENTY-THREE theatres are 
closed. But the earliest openings 
have come. As a customary bridge 
between the nude shows and the more 
serious clothed drama, the Circuses 
have formally opened. At the Cirque 
d’Hiver the Fratellini, most famous 
clowns in Europe, who are more pop- 
ular with the people here than any 
one else since Bernhardt, gave a new 
fantasy called “Switzerland” in which 
the cow sang “I Miss My Swiss.” 
Amidst great enthusiasm the Fratel- 
lini were then decorated with a diplo- 
ma and bouquet of flowers offered by 
the Society of Public Instruction. 
Vive la France! 
Without such governmental aid 
the Théatre des Arts has just present- 





Protect your hair now! 


Even hair that 
looks healthy 


needs this care 


OUR hair now may be thick, 

clean-looking, strong. To keep 
it, guard against two threatening 
‘Ils—either of which will lead to 
ultimate baldness. 


Dandruff is an actual scalp in- 
fection. Thinning hair results from 
poor scalp circulation. 


Both can be prevented. In most 
cases they can be overcome even 
when long established with this 
quick treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
de Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the tonic thor- 
oughly into every inch of the scalp. Comb 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple care prevents and de- 
stroys dandruff, stimulates scalp 
circulation, strengthens your hair. 
Make it a part of your morning 
routine—like brushing your teeth! 


Get_Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or,department store today. Each bot- 
tle bears the signature of Pinaud. 
Pinaud Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New!York. Sole distributors for Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud,'Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 


So samen Salta aan 
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DRAKE 


AAO PARK AVE. 


ON FUTURISTS 


Hing will have to go some to dis- 
cover more luxuries and 
: | conveniences of living than 
(hs) are now offered by New York’s 
newest and smartest apart- 
ment hotel— 





AT 56th. ST. 


2 to 7 Rooms from, $2500 up 


THIS IS A BING & BING BUILDING 
Phone: Penn. 4180 


Alfred C. Ray, Mgr. 








An exclusive and luxurious hotel on resi- : 
dential Park Avenue, just north of Grand 


Central Terminal, 


patronized by distin- sat 


ore residents and visitors in New, York 









UEST Room sewing box 
completely equipped. 

Pastel shades and 
black. 


$6-50 


“The shop of most unusual gifts” 


ELIZABE THH. 
PUSEY 


5908 MADISON AVE*N** 












Luggage Exclusively 


I ncor porated 


22 East 55th St., N.Y. 
Vuitton Trunks 
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ed “Salt Lake,” a drama of Young 
Mormon days, and “The History ot 
the Crocodile,” a feeble comedy of 
the Sixties, purporting to deal with 
the emptiness of women’s tears, has 
appeared at the Mathurin. Both the- 
atres might as well have remained 
closed. 

In the American Express district 
one fittingly discovers “Dollars” 
(Caumartin), which, judged by the 
scant house, is drawing little interest. 
Indeed, it is only at the new “No-No- 
Ta-Dette” (one of the many “No- 
No-Nanette” burlesques) one finds 
the recent anti-American spirit which 
“Dollars” hoped to suggest and profit 
by. Here is a revue for Parisians 
only, and so French that it is not only 
anti-American, anti-British, but even 
more anti-French. If Coolidge is 
lampooned as silent only on the sub- 
ject of generosity, Briand, who has 
flirted with too many cabinets, is ac- 
cused in a rollicking series of Rabe- 
laisian songs of being the “biggest 
courtesan in Europe.” 

Every one of these noisy national 
“hits” is tempered, however, by the 
international nude, who dominates 
the show. 


HE annual statement of the Na- 

tional Bureau of Tourisme has 
just been made public. Some 220,- 
000 Americans visited France within 
the last year and left in their wake 
$226,160,000. The society optimisti- 
cally computes that two travelers in 
every hundred were millionaires, and 
even more optimistically, that twen- 
ty-eight in every hundred were teach- 
ers. And the debt situation remains 
unchanged. 


ONT-CINERE,” a novel 
written in French by an 
American, Julien Green, is exciting 
considerable literary comment. It has 
had an unusually favorable press and 
is printed on unusually bad paper. It 
is a story of three-generation female 
avarice and is laid -“south of Wash- 
ington.” While the protagonists are 
named Fletcher these women _ have 
an air of being provincial French, 
and while the book is written in 
French it has an air of having been 
translated from the American... . 
“The Man Covered with Women,” 
by Martin du Gard, which smacks of 
none of these attitudes at all,.is hav- 
ing a late summer sensation. . . 
As a secondary literary item, Georges 
Verlaine has just died. He was the 
son of the great poet, Paul. He was 
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also a ticket taker in the Metro. Sic 
transit. 


VEN in a slack season Princess 
Ls Marie Murat provides copy. Fresh 
from a trip to Indo-China, she now 
plans personally to conduct a “party 
of friends” through Cambodia, An- 
nam, the jungles of Laos, Ceylon, 
etc., an oriental journey which is to 
begin at San Francisco next January. 

Although no one knows who 
the “party of friends” may be, the 
fact that the Princess may shortly be 
expected in your midst to inaugurate 
a lecture tour (in costume) rather in- 
dicates of what nationality she hopes 
her new acquaintances will partake. 
Also the price for the trip, which is 
not quoted in francs. The cover 
charge is $8,000, and adds to the sus- 
picion that you New Yorkers and 
Dubuquers are the ones who will have 
to go. Included in this price is the 
guaranty (a princess’s word) of an 
Indian jungle tiger for each guest. 


AS the dinner grows simpler, dress- 
es will become more elaborate. 
Daniel Vincent, Commissioner of 
Commerce and Labor, has succeeded 
by government pressure in forcing the 
big dressmakers to revive the use of 
embroideries as a means of giving em- 
ployment to midinettes whose hands 
have been idle during the last few 
plain years. The gargonne and her 
severe style have been accused of kill- 
ing one of the oldest industries of 
France, les passementeries, which is, 
of course, greatly in the garconne’s 
favor. A return to elegance is now 
sought by M. Vincent (Socialist). 

At the same moment, dining be- 
comes simplified by the city govern- 
ment in an effort to bring down the 
cost of eating for those who, alas, 
never eat too much anyhow. The 
new ruling strikes only at the gour- 
mets. They may no longer eat the 
menu, literally. Parisians are now 
restricted in public to ordering only 
two plats, or main dishes, of which a 
vegetable, if ordered separately, is one 
—not counting fowl, game, and cold 
meats, which are miraculously ex- 
cluded. Thus, while yesterday a gour- 
met could make a fairly good dinner, 
today he may order only soup, a fish 
with mushroom sauce, beef larded 
with truffles, a light salad, a little 
cold roast pork, breast of chicken, 
some pheasant, galantine of snipe, and 
then his cheese and dessert. This 
ruling should bring down the price 
of cabbage. —GENET 








In three word,... 


NOT too much Turkish, not too little Turkish; 
neither over-rich nor commonplace . . . But 
just enough Turkish ... there, in three words, is 
the secret of Fatima’s extraordinary delicacy 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 





















“Hispano Suiza 


Little used custom built Sport Sedan, 
which must be seen to be fully appreciated. 


Cost $22.000~A4ny reasonable offer accepted. 
Call Watkins 7300~ Mr. Cummin 
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with Utmost 


Safety 


What the foremost financial 
editors say about 


GUARANTEED-INSURABLE 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Worlds Work, May, 1926— 
“*It seems safe to concluae that the 
field of guaranteed mortgage securities 
offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of 
safety.”’ 

Harper’ s, June, 1926— 
“The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security.’’ 

Forum, April, 1926— 
‘Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. 
If the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the loss 
must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can the in- 
vestor suffer loss. However, it is fairly 
evident that if such a series of disasters 
should develop it could only be as a 
result of nation-wide collapse.’’ 


612% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
possess every protective feature which the progress and 
improvement of real estate financing has developed dur- 
ing the past 4000 years plus an income advantage of 


62% over 4% bonds 44% over 4)4% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 18% over 542% bonds 
8% over 6% bonds 


ADAIR REALTY 


& MORTGAGE CO. inc 


Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Phone Caledonia 7160 


Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
of Aulanta 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. | 

| 270 Madison Avenue, Dept. NY 9 

| New York City | 

{ Gentlemen:—Please send me without obligation 
your booklet—“ W hy Your Real Estate Bonds 

| Should Be Guaranteed.’ 

| 

| 


| és 











NEW BOOKS 


Charles Brackett’s “Last 
Infirmity”? —Saving 
Sense in “The Painted 
Room”— Jim Tully as 
Novelist, Milne as a Bad 
Judge of His Own Work 


—‘Ninon de Lanclos” 
Ek AGLE-EyEpD 
lynxes who 
follow all this 
magazine’s depart- 
ments will know 
what to think 
when they see us 
praise a novel by Charles Brackett. 
They will understand that we lunch 
with him at the Algonquin twice a 
day and that any time our play on 
the sex life of Simeon Stylites is pro- 
duced, his notice of it is bound to be 
most favorable. It would be impos- 
sible to convince them that we don’t 
know Mr. Brackett, and like his fic- 
tion out of sheer philanthropy. 

Also because he is a dependable 
purveyor of decidedly choice light 
fare, with more on his shelves than 
the casual sampler might think. Even 
when he makes a lollipop for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, the sugar and 
coloring and flavoring are good and 
well cooked, and the stick has a point 
to it. 

“That Last Infirmity” has a lot of 
satire on Best People, but is otherwise 
different from his mischievous Long 
Island “Week-End.” It is dressed 
with whipped cream and, from a hand 
less deft, might have some just a trifle 
too creamy for calloused palates. The 
climbing Irish widow in it is meant to 
be so lovable that he himself falls 
rather hard for her; he is ever so 
compassionate toward a gentle, self- 
abnegating male whom her climb dis- 
turbs; and meat-fed he-readers can 
be imagined waving the book away— 
but we risk recommending it. 

Two remarks occur to us. On the 
honor of a native of the original of 
his Syrchester, New York, there has 
been no one there, these thirty years, 
like either Aloysia McCarthy or Jo- 
sephine Harper—as though that mat- 
tered. And he ought to write some 
plays—which we should not review, 
exposing ourself to unmerited suspi- 
cion. 





HE PAINTED ROOM” is, 
and it isn’t, yet another of those 
novels about a Modern Girl and her 
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Makes a Man Wish 
He Had Two Chins 


Barbasol produces 
such a silky shave. 
And easy—well! No 
brush. No rub-in. 


Just the blade and 
Barbasol. You try it 
—three times—ac- 
cording to directions. 
35c and 65c tubes. 







The 
Barbasol 
Co. 


I enclose 10c. 
Please send trial 
tube. 


N. Y. 9-25-26 


For Modern Shaving 








BAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALALAR 
Sporting 


ints 


Rare 
Books 


First 
Editions 


New Vosiese invariably go to 
taste © Browne. An immense 
stock a intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUARANTEED to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 


meeting your full approval is returnable 
for credit. What more can one ask? 


Standard 
Editions 





Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
+4 East 46 Street 


VVVVVVVVVV VV VV VV 
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A FAMOUS SONG WRITER’S 
ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 


Mr. Al Dubin, author of ‘ ‘JUST A GrL THAT 
MEN FORGET” and “A CUP OF COFFEE, 

SANDWICH AND You. * explains the was 4%, 
ogy of the popular song hits. The biggest hits are 
made by amateurs who could only hum or strum a 
tune—until they were oom how to turn them into 
popular successes. Mr. Dubin has assembled the 
whole technique of song writing into a complete, 
simple, practical course that anybody can master. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE PARTICULARS 
N. Y¥. INSTITUTE OF SONG WRITING 








Dept. No. 17 1562 Broadway, New York 








OOKSHELVES- BUILT v 


Costs less than bookcases 
Requires less room 

Humanizes your home WEA 

. It’s Being Done! .... | eee 

"Write or phone for details lies 


THE BOOKSHELVERS i= 
$17-A East 139th St., N.Y. Mott HavenS680 | 
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It is certainly more 


staid parents. 
authentically human than the run of 
them. It follows ““The Kenworthys,” 


the parents concerned being that 
novel’s Bob and Emily. Margaret 
Wilson is too sensible to treat their 
Martha and her mother as representa- 
tive of the errors or wisdoms of entire 
generations, or to make any other sol- 
emn, stupid use of them. Emily is the 
better individualized. It is she who 
has Miss Wilson’s sympathy, but Miss 
Wilson is never blinded to her weak- 
nesses. 

Martha does fairly well typify the 
excitable pseudo-modern girl. She 
can’t stand her father, hence most of 
her pseudo-modernity. When _it 
cracks up, over a pregnancy scare and 
the caddishness of the man, Miss Wil- 
son, instead of bringing her to her 
senses in one of the usual maudlin 
ways, brings her through a natural and 
interesting series of neurotic states, 
beginning with an attempt at suicide 
—which did not alarm us greatly. 
That is the best part of the book, and 
successfully negotiates the happiness of 
the ending. 

A good enough novel, intelligent, 
but without much real distinction. 


EADERS of Jim Tully’s “Jar- 

negan” must remember his “Beg- 
gars of Life,” a hobo autobiography 
that is open to small improvement. 
“Jarnegan” is a novel. A _ laborer 
with a variegated history kills a man 
with his hands, does his stretch, and 
within a few years after getting out 
becomes the king of Hollywood’s di- 
rectors, spending his spare hours 
drinking and devitalizing (so Jim 
says) beautiful girls in rapid succes- 
sion, and spending hours on his sar- 
donic musings (he’s a melancholy 
Celt) on these girls and on life and 
the Hollywood art and industry. Re- 
cently Jim danced in print on the 
grave of Jack London. “Jarnegan”’ is 
as Aw-my-Gawd and flapdoodle as 
London at his worst. .. . 

In a preface, A. A. Milne says 
“Once on a Time” is his best book, 
and gracefully excommunicates any 
professed admirer who differs. No- 
body has been fonder of good Milne 
than this department for years—but 
not-so-good Milne can be tiresome, 
and although this flaccid, languidly 
playful fairy tale has tidbits, for in- 
stance— 


Hail to thee, blithe linnet, 
Bird thou clearly art— 


it hasn’t enough to keep us within the 
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“THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY” 
AMERICA’S BEST-SELLING NON-FICTION BOOK 











_ayd¢ 
Shave or haircut? 


Barber didn’t mean to insult you 
—he’s simply not good at solv- 
ing puzzles. Now we are good at 
solving hair puzzles. 


4 4 4 


Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the truth about your hair. It 
costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have 
our absolute guarantee that these treat- 
ments will enable you to keep your present 
hair, or eliminate baldness in a reasonable 
time. You are the judge of results. 


Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 


Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A.M. to 8 P.M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURBO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
‘FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St., New York City 
Suit 603 Vanderbilt 5933 








Unbelievable 


The right kind of living ac- 
commodation in town is 
difficult to find, but these 
luxurious hotel apartments, 
some with real fireplaces, 
attractive duplex salons, a 
delightful roof terrace (a joy 
in itself), serving pantries, 
and maid service, are trouble 
free and still a more than 
adequate city home. 


Hotel apartments 
unfurnished or furnished 
at reasonable rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING & BING 
BUILDING 
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Zonite 


in the original liquid form 





The great | 
hew antiseptic 
in vanishing cream form 
HIS ointment contains the ac- 
tive principle of Zonite in a new 


‘organic chemical compound. It is 
invaluable where a continuing an- 


tiseptic action is desired. Zonite 
Ointment is non-irritating and non- 
poisonous, with the soothing, emol- 
lient properties of a vanishing 
cream of the highest type. 


Burns and scratches For surface injuries, rut- 
in a small quantity of Zonite Ointment; 
being greaseless it will disappear. Repeat 
treatment every few hours. 


Insect Bites Zonite Ointment neutralizes the 
poison from bee stings, mosquito bites, etc.; 
also helps to reduce the swelling and inflam- 
mation and prevents infection. 


Body Deodorant ( Vanishing) Zonite Ointment 
is a powerful deodorizing agent—actually 
destroys obnoxious odors. It is greaseless, 
stainless and aromatic. Disappears like a 
vanishing cream. 


Sunburn Not only soothing and healing in 
its nature, but provides thorough antisepsis 
of inflamed tissues. A safeguard against 
blisters and sores. 


Poison Ivy Zonite Ointment neutralizes many 
lant poisons, allaying the itching, disin- 
ecting the blisters, and preventing the 

spread of the infection. 


On sale atdrug stores; 
- 50c for large tube. 
Full directions in 

every package 


Ointment 


ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Postum Building, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ZONITE PRODUCTS. COMPANY 
Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., New Y ork, N.Y. 


CJ Please send me a free copy of the Zonite Mint- 
ment booklet. © Also send sample tube, for which 
is erclosed 6c for postage and packing. as. 


State...... 
Please PRINT Name 


« 
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fold at the price of liking it. Neither 
do we cotton to his play, “Success,” 
so far unproduced, and of the wistful 
dream variety... . 

Sabatini’s ‘“‘Bellarion” presents 
Young Surefoot in fifteenth century 
Milan. It is a passable tale in the 
high-horse, history-laden style, better 
at any rate than “The Carolinian.” 
...+ “Toro of the Little People,” 
presents Young Surefoot in the sable 
skin of a Congo pigmy. It should not 
give “The Hunter” serious competi- 
tion. 


S EVERYBODY knows, Ninon 

de Lanclos, or L’Enclos, was an 
empress of daughters of joy. She was 
also much more, as Emile Magne 
makes clear in his biography, serving 
her up in a decent and civilized fash- 
ion. He corrects, among others, the 
legend that she was still Love’s votary 
at ninety—to which age she didn’t 
survive. He shows her as the right 
product of a dull, pious mother and a 
philosophically as well as corporeally 
libertine father, and their rearing. 
You see how she identified herself 
with her father and how her old age 
took her back to the problem unsolved, 
in her case, by religion. 


' Bishop William Montgomery 
Brown’s “My Heresy,” you follow 
a personal development even more in- 
teresting. Until he passed the prime 
of life, the Bishop was most orthodox, 
striving zealously to bring the whole 
world into his church, and doing 
great things to that end within his 
Arkansan see. Then he had a break- 
down and, while down, read Darwin 
and Marx, after which he came up 
with the symbolic faith that led to his 
trial for heresy. This faith’s most 
striking feature is that he had to rid his 
mind of Jesus as anything more than 
a symbol, had to question that such a 
personage had lived. His story of his 
life and the trials is worth reading. 
Charley Wood seems to have had a 
hand in writing it. —ToucHsToNnE 


THE RISING WAIST LINE 


Dainty GirpLEs—To have one of 
these thrown lovingly about one’s shoul- 
ders on a moonlight night is’ pure, 
sheer romance.—New Orleans paper. 


* 

Larcest Women’s CONVENTION 
Hetp 1N IpaHo.—Heading in Idaho 
paper. 


The men, we understand, moved 
into Montana. 











Like a Well 
Ordered 
Country 

Home 


There’s an atmosphere of quiet 
charm and comfort at the Hotel 
Gramatan which is certain to ap- 
peal to discriminating families. 








Before making your final plans for 
the Fall and Winter come out for 
a week end and convince yourself 
as to its desirability. 









Located directly at the station on 
a wooded hilltop away from the 
noises of the street. Wholesome, 
carefully prepared and well cooked 
food. alf hour commuting to 


Grand Central. 


Golf—Tennis—Daily 
Concerts—Dancing 









And you'll find the rates are extremely 
reasonable considering what you 
get for your money. 


Hotel 
Gramatan 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


TEL. 
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EVERY DUDE TAKES HIS GAL, 
To THE GOL DERN 





e DINNER FROM SIX o DANCING TILL TWO s 
ONLY AMERICAN SUPPER-CLUB IN TOWN) @ 
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"For Permanent Guests 
of “Discreet. Taste 
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oH DEEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


Proximity to everywhere 
and facility for everything. 
The management of this 
ultra-modern apartment 
hotel provides you with 
personal maid service 
and excellent restaurant 
under ownership man- 
agement tO insure your 
absolute convenience and 
facility for entertainment. 
Each suite, with spacious 
living rooms measuring 
16x25 feet, has ample 
closet room, a serving 
pantry with automatic re- 
frigeration and circulating 
ice water. 


RESERVATIONS NOW 


Booklet on Request 
Representative on Premises 


RENTING AGENTS: 


Douglas] Elliman 6 [p., Inc. 
15 East 49th Street 
Telephone Plaza 9200 


Pata 2 
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TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Tuat Last InFirmity, by Charles Brackett 
(John Day). Noticed on page 68. 

Suow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
The Mississippi’s banks from the show boat’s 
decks, Bathhouse John’s, Chicago, and a little 
1925 New York, in a nice mellow novel. 

Tue Gotpen Dancer, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
An American “Mr. Polly,” in which by moon- 
light Hume has hidden something of an alle- 
gory. Choicely done, uncommonly appealing. 

Hor Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson (Knopf). 
Comes under the head of good, quite justifiably 
sexy books. Its interesting final situation is 
sacrificed to a neat, ironic ending. 

Niccer Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Or, Black Harlem As I Have Seen It, and 
New Negroes I Have Known. Worth while, 
if not a Class A, Van Vechten novel. 

Tue Hunter, by Ernest Glanville (Harcourt, 
Brace). By main strength, he writes good 
jungle stories. ‘This is about the Bushmen 
and their enemies the Kafirs, in Africa. 

Tue Sirver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). Reappearance of Michael Mont as 
social and political idealist, Fleur as his wife 
and a butterfly, Soames Forsyte as the aging 
Man of Property. 

MartTHa And Mary, by J. Anger Larsen 
(Knopf). Not biblical, but the title enunciates 
the theme. Another big novel out of Scan- 
dinavia. 

Tue Sirver STALLION, by James Branch Cabell 
(McBride). Rounds off his creation of the 
realm of Poictesme, which includes the famous 
“Jurgen.” 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Winter Wueat, by Almey St. John Adcock 
(Doran). Rounpapout, by Nancy Hoyt 
(Knopf). Tue Sacrep Tree, by Lady Mura- 
saki (Houghton Mifflin). Two or Turee 
Graces, by Aldous Huxley (Doran). Bera- 
Trice, by Arthur Schnitzler (Simon & Schus- 
ter). 

SHORT STORIES 

Tue Music From Beuinp THE Moon, by James 
Branch Cabell (John Day). Finely repre- 
sentative of his art and his whole attitude. 
Published, once and for all, in a beautiful 
limited edition. 

SHortT Turns, by Barry Benefield (Century). 
The old-style American story—in several 
cases, at its best. 

GENERAL 

Ninon pve Lanctos, by Emile Magne (Holz). 
Noticed on page 70. 

Eucene O’Nertx, by Barrett H. Clark (Mc- 
Bride). Adds O’Neill to the “Modern Ameri- 
can Writers,” and does it very well. 

Tue Story oF Puirosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). Good enough to recom- 
mend to those whom philosophy repels, and 
those whom “Stories of” this and that bore— 
which is to say, pretty blamed good. 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). Quite 
a book, revealing the ridiculed Henry as more 
of a man than, the chances are, you thought. 

On THE Trait oF ANCIENT MAN, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews (Putnam). About the Museum 
of Natural History’s dinosaur egg expeditions, 
by its leader. 

Tue Verpict oF Bripriecoose, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Harcourt, Brace). Judge Bridle- 
goose-Powys is no judge of commonwealths— 
but is an enchanting writer. 

ConFEssIONS OF AN Actor, by John Barrymore 
(Bobbs-Merrill). Modest and droll. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Fix Bayonets! by John W. Thomason, Jr. 
(Scribner’s). Tue Mauve Decapg, by 
Thomas Beer (Knopf). Tue Rosarre Evans 

Letrers From Mexico (Bobdbs-Merrill). 
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58th Street 
Near 5th Avenue Plaza 


— and exclusive Apart- 
Large sized 
individual serving pantries com- 
pletels) equipped with cupboard, 
and ice boxes with mechanical 
refrigeration. 
taurant under experienced 
management. 


ment Hotel. 
Exceptional res- 


Suites of one, two 
and three rooms 
excellently planned 


Representative on Premises 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN 


@ LYNCH, Inc. 
12East54thSt. Plaza1100 


CARAS 


Lizs 
Fifth Ave. 


Southern corner overlook- 
ing the sylvan charm of 
Central Park. The acme of 
perfection in arrangement, de- 


tail and finish. 


Twelve Rooms 


Gallery and dressing room 
Five Baths 


One apartment to each floor 


Ready for Occupancy 


1I5East49thSt. Plaza9200 


CAMS 


SAM MINSKOFF 
Owner and Bulider 


2382 Grand Concourse 
Kellog 6580 


CANALS ECANAS CARAS 
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When one walks into this office one is immediately im- 
pressed by a sense of things geared for action? yet there 
is no surrender of poise or dignity in the slightest. Our 
kind of office furniture gives rich character to every room. 


lr you are thinking of starting 
in for yourself, don’t make the 
mistake of putting in “any kind” 
of office furniture. Get the best 
—and hold to your standard. It 
pays. We can point to execu- 
tives in many fields who have 
found the practical advantages 
of buying their equipment from 
us far outweighing its slightly 
higher cost over the usual com- 
mercial furniture. 


The WILLIAM F. WHOLEY CO. dic | 


EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


11 East 36th Street - - - - - - New York City 
Telephone Caledonia 9810 








“More than the sale of merchandise—a Service in the Fitness of Things” 
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Dy i = 
i Projecting out into the East River, no present or future building 
Its dominateng poss- * a? A) nae —— obscure the sunlight, the breeze or the view. 


tron makes one think ¢ : = ——" 
of « towering castle on it 


the Rhine. N 





The Campansle derwves its name and 
architectural inspiration from the famous “= \ 2 
Campanile of St. Marks, at Venice. + we 


THE CAMPANILE 


on the East River at the Foot of 52nd Street 


100% Cooperative 


ROJECTING out into the East River, at the No present or future building can obscure the sun- 
foot of East 52nd Street, The Campanile is light, the breeze or the unequalled sweeping view—down 
so commandingly and uniquely situated that the River to the south, across the green lawns of Welfare 


you naturally expect its apartments to strike [sland to the east, and up beyond Queensborough Bridge 
a new and original note of charm, color and to Hell Gate on the north. 
individuality. The river entrance is a private yacht landing. On the 


In setting, in architecture and in arrangement, The land side is the secluded Beekman Place district, with 
Campanile is without equal. Architecturally reminis- Beekman Terrace and Beekman Mansion as immediate 
cent of Venice and neighbors. Nearby, to the north is Sutton Place, with its 

» its Grand Canal, colony of fine homes. 


its dominating po- TI - 
. nere will be but eight apartments in 
sition makes one " & P the entire 


ak alt a ieee building—each a duplex of from 12 to 15 rooms. 


ing castle on the Prices $50,000 to $72,000. Occupancy, 1927. Early 
Rhine. inquiry is suggested. 


Douglas]. Elliman 6 (o..Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 





The living rooms, 35 ft. x21 ft., wsth 19-fe. ceslings, 15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
over look the River to the east and south. Balconies open 


onto the livingrooms from the diningrooms and libra- 
ries, affording exceptional facilities for entertaining ; 
ii Conceived and organized by the Thomas Holding Corporation ( Joseph B. Thomas, Pres.) 
Organizers of Beekman Terrace and Beekman Mansion. 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette 


2 
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areyton 


“Theres something about them youll like’ 


a i RR TS i RS 
TAREYTONS ARE A QUARTER AGAIN 





